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Executive Summary 


In the course of this study, we have sought to 
determine why similar types of West Virginia elemen¬ 
tary students are achieving at very different academic 
levels. Some high achieving schools are producing 
successful students, despite extreme poverty and 
dysfunctional home environments. How? 

In other schools, students with similar demo¬ 
graphic and socioeconomic backgrounds are clearly 
not achieving to this level. Why? 

A majority of the elementary students who par¬ 
ticipated in this research project indicated that school 
is important to them and they want to do well. Un¬ 
fortunately, the results of this study present compel¬ 
ling evidence that, despite the students’ eagerness to 
learn, many parents, teachers and school administra¬ 
tors do not share their positive outlook, nor do all of 
their schools possess the characteristics which this 
study has identified with high student achievement. 

In the first phase of the study, a comparison of 
33 high and 33 low-achieving elementary schools in 
West Virginia found that the lowest-achieving schools 
had 2.5 times more students receiving free and re¬ 
duced-price lunch as did the highest achieving 
schools, as well as teachers with lower education 
levels and less experience. Throughout this study the 
term “needy” will be used to describe the percentage 
of free and reduced-price lunch participants. 

The second phase of the study focused on three 
pairs of elementary schools, each with similar demo¬ 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics. In each 
pair, one school consistently produces higher levels 
of student achievement than the other. The highest- 
achieving school in the state w f as also included in the 
study for comparative purposes. 

In one of the pairs, both schools had approxi¬ 
mately 65 percent needy students. In another pair, 
both schools had 87 percent needy students. The fi¬ 
nal contrast offered a comparison of three schools 
with low (less than 10 percent) populations of needy 
students. 

In each of the three pairings, although the stu¬ 
dents were strikingly similar in socioeconomic pro¬ 
file, the research data indicated that their schools had 
provided them with an alarmingly dissimilar oppor¬ 
tunity for achievement and success. 

In total, seven elementary schools located in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state were visited and observed. 
Four schools were located in areas termed “rural:" 
the other three were in areas designated as “non- 
rural." 

Fifty parents, teachers and administrators partici¬ 
pated in unstructured interviews, in an effort to dis¬ 
tinguish factors underlying achievement differences 
among the schcxTs. In addition, 670 students. 82 teach¬ 
ers, 632 parents and seven administrators or central 
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office personnel responded to an effective schools 
survey, designed to assess school-wide emphasis on 
student achievement; the relationship between stu¬ 
dent effort and achievement; staff morale, job com¬ 
mitment and satisfaction and school-community re¬ 
lations. 

Findings and Discussion 

The analysis of the survey and interview data 
identified considerable differences between the high 
and low-achieving rural schools. 

The rural, low-achieving schools had higher fac¬ 
ulty turnover, teachers with lower education levels, 
less experience, fewer years of teaching in the present 
building and lower faculty morale than the rural, 
higher-achieving schools. Over the years, these low- 
achieving schools have been perceived as places 
where new teachers were sent until they could build 
up enough seniority to “bid out,” or apply for trans¬ 
fer, to another location. They are often called "drive- 
in” schools because some teachers commute from 
homes located as much as an hour away; these teach¬ 
ers are not perceived as members of the community 
in which they teach. 

In the rural, high-achieving schools, teachers 
wanted to be in the schools, faculty turnover was 
low, continuity of instructional programs was present 
and there was evidence of the faculty working to¬ 
gether as a team over time. 

While the detrimental effects of poverty on stu¬ 
dent learning were present in both the high and low- 
achieving rural schools, the difference in academic 
achievement appeared to be in the attitude ol the 
teachers, low faculty turnover, continuity of instruc¬ 
tional programs, an identified instructional leader and 
having available services and programs for students 
in need. 

In tlie three non -mral schools in this study, teacher 
turnover was low. teacher education level and years 
of experience were high and enrichment programs 
and field trips were in place or activated to enhance 
student learning and experiences. 

In all four rural elementary- schools, the levels of 
parent education, parent involvement and parent 
perceptions of the school were low, even in the high- 
achieving rural schools. The opposite was recorded 
for the non-rural elementary schools, which shared 
high parent education, high parent involvement and 
high positive parent perceptions of the school. 

The students* responses across the diverse envi¬ 
ronments in this study indicate that even though the 
schools and communities arc different, the relative 
perceptions of a majority of the students are about 


the same concerning school and work standards, 
expectations for a high performance level by the 
school and the desire to dw well in school. One of 
the many interesting findings indicated that the re¬ 
sponding students from the two highest-achieving 
rural schools had the highest scores on the motiva¬ 
tion scale of all the students in the study, which mea¬ 
sures the student’s motivation to attend school and 
the importance he or she attaches to school. 

Conclusions 

Are there characteristics which distinguish effec¬ 
tive elementary schools in West Virginia? 

An analysis of the survey and interview data iden¬ 
tified the following characteristics which are shared 
among the effective elementary' schools in this re¬ 
search project: 

• high student achievement, irrespective of the per¬ 
centage of needy students, parents' education level, 
parents' income level or amount of parent involve¬ 
ment; 

• low teacher turnover, combined with a stable fac¬ 
ulty that exhibits teamwork and the ability to set 
common goals and coordinate the instructional 
program; 

• high staff morale, job satisfaction and strong teacher 
accountability; 

• teachers with a high level of education and expe¬ 
rience and commitment to the school and the stu¬ 
dents; 

• a strong and determined attitude among teachers 
that children can and will achieve; 

• teachers who identify and address individual stu¬ 
dent needs; 

• infrequent student arguments, strong student pride 
in the school, high levels of student respect for the 
teachers and, in turn, students feeling that they are 
respected; 

• high student motivation in rural, high poverty areas; 

• high to moderately high attention paid to the school 
by the central office; 

• availability of student services to offset the detri¬ 
mental effects of poverty: or enrichment programs 
such as band, art, field trips and accelerated classes 
to enhance student learning; 

• an identified instructional leader and a coordinated 
instructional program. The instructional leader may 
be the teachers, the principal or the superinten¬ 
dent. In some low-achieving schools, the West 
Virginia Department of Hducaiion has become the 
instructional force by designating the school “seri¬ 
ously impaired;” and 
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• a principal with an open communication style, 
who is supportive of the teachers and the 
academic program. 

Conversely, the analysis recognized a number of 
characteristics identified with, and sometimes shared 
among, those schools designated as less effective. 
Many of these traits, as one might assume, are the 
polar opposites of those found in effective schools. 
Several others are related to the problem of high staff 
turnover in isolated rural schools. None of these char¬ 
acteristics is an automatic indicator of a low-achiev¬ 
ing school; however, it has been determined that the 
low-achieving schools in this study share many of 
these same traits. They are: 

• high staff turnover; 

• no continuity in instructional program; 

• teachers not perceived as part of the school com¬ 
munity; 

• prevalent attitude by the faculty that students will 
fail because of their home environment; 

• no identified instructional leader; 

• limited special student programs to offset the det¬ 
rimental effects of poverty when high levels of pov¬ 
erty exist; 

• frequent student arguments; 

• low student pride, low student respect for teachers 
and a perception by students that they are not re¬ 
spected; 

• low student motivation by faculty or administration; 

• poor school visibility and/or involvement by the 
school district’s central office; and 

• limited access to external opportunities. 

Several of these conclusions may be summarized 
as the ABCs of effective elementary schools: 

• a positive Attitude that students can and will achieve; 

• a Belief that a strong academic program can make a 
difference; 

• and a serious Commitment to the students and 
school. 

Recommendations 

The results of this study have convinced the Re¬ 
search Review Committee of the West Virginia Edu¬ 
cation Fund's Education Policy Research Institute that 
effective student performance is possible despite ex¬ 
treme adverse conditions. In fact, this research iden¬ 
tified high student achievement in effective elemen¬ 
tary schools irrespective of the degree of poverty, 
high or low parent education, high nr low parent 
income or high or low parent involvement. 


Several important recommendations for improv¬ 
ing the effectiveness of elementary schools in West 
Virginia have flowed from this report. The catalysts 
for these ideas are embodied in the analysis of the 
survey data and the myriad interviews conducted as 
part of the research project. They are offered below' 
and are not intended to be exhaustive. The Research 
Review Committee is confident, however, that their 
full implementation will contribute significantly to the 
overall effectiveness of West Virginia’s elementary 
schools. 

(1) Evaluate and revise the teacher seniority laws of 
the state with regard to their effect on teacher 
turnover and student achievement in elementary 
schools. 

(2) Authorize administrators and Faculty Senates at 
the school site the flexibility, including monetary 
incentives, to select and retain personnel w r ith 
skills appropriate to the needs of the school. 

(3) Implement a strategy and specific plan to ensure 
low teacher turnover and continuity of the 
instructional program in all elementary schools 
in the state. 

Example: 

• Adopt a policy, making teacher transfers due to 
job bidding effective only at the beginning of the 
next school year, rather than allowing personnel 
changes during the school year, which create a chain 
reaction affecting a significant number of class¬ 
rooms. 

(4) Provide special instructional programs and ac¬ 

tivities, designed to offset the detrimental ef¬ 
fects of poverty, in all elementary schools. 

Examples: 

• Provide full-day, five-day-a-week pre-kindergarten. 

• Provide field trips for students to visit areas outside 
of the school's attendance area and/or provide a 
variety of groups and programs to visit the schools. 

• Provide programs for all scIkxjIs such as those found 
in School B in this study. 

(5) Require staff development for all principals and 
teachers on team building, open lines of com¬ 
munication, mutual support, group facilitation and 
problem solving, conflict resolution and academic 
and behavioral expectations. 

Example: 

• Reinstate the Principals’ Academy, based on the 
truxlel tiiat previously existed in the state under 
the direction of the West Virginia Department of 
Education. 
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(6) Require staff development for all administrators 
and teachers to develop and promote a strong 
collective school attitude and staff expectations 
that children, irrespective of their socioeconomic 
background, can achieve at significantly higher 
levels. 

(7) Test student performance annually, using an ap¬ 
propriate instrument, in all grade levels and in 
all elementary schools to hold teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators accountable for the success of their 
students and to provide teachers with the data 
needed to make appropriate instructional adjust¬ 
ments. 

(8) Establish minimum guidelines which hold each 
county school superintendent accountable for 
visits and/or communication with each of the 
schools in his or her county. 

Example: 

• Require county school superintendents to elicit and 
review a needs assessment from the principal and 
Local School Improvement Council of each elemen¬ 
tary school in his or her county, and to work with 
each school’s administration and Local School Im¬ 
provement Council to develop an implementation 
plan for each school. The superintendent should 
be held accountable for these implementation plans 
in every elementary school in his or her county. 
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Introduction 


! 


The purpose of this study is to advance the un¬ 
derstanding of effective elementary schools in West 
Virginia. 

Over the past 35 years, researchers have attempted 
to define what makes a school effective. Definitions 
vary from simple measures of high student achieve¬ 
ment to complex measurements of positive teacher 
and student attitudes and behavior (Westbrook, 1982) 1 . 
The effective schools movement is anchored in the 
work of Ron Edmonds, who theorized that in some 
schools with a predominantly low-income, minority 
student body, students consistently performed on stan¬ 
dardized tests well beyond what was expected of them 
(Teddlie and Stringfield, 1993). 2 

Murnane* (1983) states that the most important 
lesson learned from quantitative research on the de¬ 
terminants of school effectiveness is that schools make 
a difference, that teachers are a critical resource, that 
the composition of the student body matters and that 
secondary resources (physical facilities, class size, 
curricula and instructional strategies) may be seen as 
affecting student learning through their influence on 
the behavior of teachers and students. 

In seeking to identify characteristics of effective 
and less effective elementary schools in West Virginia, 
this study focused on elementary schools in the state 
that consistently produce higher levels of student 
achievement, compared to other lower achieving el¬ 
ementary schools whose students have similar demo¬ 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics. 


I 

i 


i 

I 


1 Westbrook, John 1). (1982) "Considering the Research: What Makes an Effective School?" Southwest Educational Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory. Austin, Texas. 

2 Teddlie and Stringfield (1993). Schools Moke a Difference- Lessons Learned from a 10- Year Study of School Jiffeds . Teachers 
College Press, NY. 

' Murnane, Richard J. (1983), "Quantitative Studies of Effective Schools: What Have We Learned?/' School Finance and School 
Improi vment: Linkages for the 1980s, Fourth Annual Yearbook of the American Education Association. Ballinger Publishing com¬ 
pany, Cambridge. 
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Phases of the Study 
Phase One 

In the first phase of the study, 560 1 elementary 
schools were ranked from high to low on a five-year 
average (1988-89 to 1992-93) of third grade Basic Skills 
standardized scores of the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS). Seventeen school variables were 
examined over the 33 highest and 33 lowest-ranked 
schools. The major findings were: 

• the lowest-achieving elementary schools had 2.5 
times the rate of needy students (those receiving 
free or reduced-price lunch) than the highest-achiev¬ 
ing elementary schools (72.7 percent of the stu¬ 
dents received free or reduced-price lunch in the 
low-achieving schools, compared to 28.3 percent 
in the high-achieving schools); 

• the lowest-achieving elementary schools had teach¬ 
ers with lower education levels and less experi¬ 
ence than the highest achieving elementary schools; 


• the lowest-achieving elementary schools had a 
greater number of split grades, smaller schools, 
smaller class size and pupil-to-teacher ratios and a 
greater percentage of students moving out of the 
schools than the highest achieving schools; and 

• the 66 high and low-achieving schools were lo¬ 
cated in 27 of the state’s 55 counties; one county 
had eight of the high and four of the low-achieving 
elementary schools. 

Presented in Table 1 is an overview of the results 
of Phase One. 

With this limited amount of information, we could 
not say there was a causal relationship between low- 
achievement schools and low teacher education and 
experience level, small schools and/or student mobil¬ 
ity. The only thing we could say is that the highest- 
achieving elementary schools in the analysis had a 
low percentage of needy students and the lowest- 
achieving elementary schools had a high percentage 
of needy students. 


Table 1. High and Low-Achieving Elementary Schools in West Virginia, 1991-92. Variable Data By 
Group Average 


School Variables 

n = 33 

Low-Achieving 

n = 33 

High-Achieving 

Difference/No Difference 

2nd Month Enrollment 

185 

282 

Difference 

Enrollment/3rd Grade* 

20 

39 

Difference 

Average Class Size 

18 

21 

Difference 

Attendance Rate 

93% 

95% 

No Difference 

Students Moving In 

9.4% 

7.9% 

Difference 

Students Moving Out 

12% 

7.6% 

Difference 

Promotion Rate 

95% 

98% 

No Difference 

Pupil Teacher Ratio 

14 

18 

Difference 

Pupil-Administrator Ratio 

215 

275 

Difference 

Schools w/Split Grades 

17 

7 

Difference 

Experience (Years) 

11 

15 

Difference 

% Bachelor’s 

25.7% 

8.8% 

Difference 

% BA + 15 

32% 

28.7% 

No Difference 

% Master’s 

10.7% 

11% 

No Difference 

% MA + 15 

9.4% 

15.8% 

Difference 

% MA + 30 

21.5% 

35.2% 

Difference 

% Needy 

72.7% 

28.3% 

Difference 


* 1992-93 Data. Statistical Difference at p < .OS 


* Elementary schools that had five years of test score data were used in the final ranking process. In 1980-89. West Virginia had 
082 elementary schools; in 1989-90. 649; in 1990-91. 640; in 1991-92. 613: and in 1992-93. 573 elementary' schools. In including only 
those schools which had five years of test score data. 114 elementary schools were eliminated from the study. 
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Worth noting is that a number of elementary 
schools, despite a high percentage of needy students, 
were achieving at high levels, and it appeared that 
many schools were underachieving in relationship 
to their percentage of needy students. 

From the first phase of the study the question 
arose: 

Why are some schools achieving at high lev¬ 
els and other schools with the same percent of 
needy students achieving at low levels? 

Stated more briefly: 

Why are schools with similar types of stu¬ 
dents achieving at different levels? 

Phase Two 

The second phase of the study was designed to 
try to find out why one school was achieving at a 
high level and another school was achieving at a low 
level when they both had similar percentages of needy 
students. After an extensive review of five years of 
achievement score data for 560 elementary schools 
representing 153,129 students, two years of free and 
reduced-price lunch data and residual charts from 
regression analysis, the West Virginia Education Fund’s 
Research Review Committee selected seven schools 
for this study. There were three pairs of high and 
low-achieving schools as well as the highest-achiev¬ 
ing elementary school in the state. 

The schools were selected by a blind' review of 
residual scatterplots that had been constructed from 
regressing a five-year average of standardized achieve¬ 
ment scores over two years of free and reduced-price 
lunch data for 560 elementary schools. The high and 
low-achieving schools with similar rates of needy stu¬ 
dents were identified from the scatterplots. This pro¬ 
cedure was conducted for elementary schools with a 
third grade and no sixth grade and then separately 
for schools with a third and a sixth grade. 

The Research Review Committee spent a consid¬ 
erable amount of time and debate on which types of 
elementary schools should be selected for the study. 
There was general concern by the committee mem¬ 
bers on the decline of achievement scores from third 
to sixth grade throughout the state and, as was pointed 
out, the nation. Another concern was in selecting 
elementary schools with a third grade but no sixth 
grade, versus schools with both third and sixth grade. 
It was noted that if only schools with both a third 


and sixth grade were included in the study, then 154 
elementary schools would be excluded. Small school 
size (less than 200 students) was also a concern, but 
again, excluding 218 small schools would eliminate 
39 percent. The final decision 6 was to include both a 
pair of schools with a sixth grade and a pair without, 
and not restrict the study for school size. It was also 
suggested that the highest-achieving elementary 
school in the state be included. 

The following schools were selected: 

School A: Low-achieving and 66% needy (K-5) 

School B: High-achieving and 65% needy (PK-4) 

School C: Low-achieving and 87% needy (K-8) 

School D: Moderately high-achieving and 87% 
needy (K-6) 

School E: Moderately high-achieving 3rd grade with 
decreasing 6th grade achievement and 
15% needy (K-6) 

School F: Moderately high-achieving 3rd grade with 
increasing 6th grade achievement and 
16% needy (K-6) 

School G: Highest-achieving (K-5) and 10% needy. 
No match 

Additional Information 

From the extensive review of the 560 elemen¬ 
tary schools, it was found that as school size de¬ 
creases, the percent of students receiving free or re¬ 
duced-priced lunch increases; that approximately 52 
percent of the elementary school children in the state 
receive free or reduced-price lunch; and in 60 per¬ 
cent (338 out of 560) of the elementary schools at 
least half or more of the children are designated as 
needy. The average enrollment of these high-needy 
schools ranges from 116 to 260 students. Schools 
with 40 percent or less needy students had er 
ments of 269 to 327 students. Once again, we could 
not infer a causal relation between any of these vari¬ 
ables and percent needy nor level of achievement. 
Presented in Tables 2 and 3 are overviews of the 
elementary schools in the state, levels of percent 
needy and achievement percentile levels. 


*“ Blind rcvit-w indicates that the %() elementary schools were not identified by name on the residual scatterplots. The residuals 
represent the difference between the actual achievement level of each school and the achievement level that would he predicted with 
their student free and reduced*p<.ce lunch rate. School outliers or hign and low-achieving schools can readily he spotted on residual 
plots since they are eases with very large positive or negative results. 

u Additional input to the final decision was from a technical discussion meeting with Dr. Kli/.ahcth Koball (Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University). Dr. Merrill Meehan (Appalachia belli cal ion a l Laboratory). Dr. Alan DeYoung (University of Kentucky) 
and Dr. Mary Hughes (West Virginia Education Punch. 
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Table 2. West Virginia Elementary Schools by Levels of Percent Needy and 
Achievement Percentile Range 



3rd Grade Five Year Average Basic Skills Percentile Range 

% Needy 

30%-tile 

40%-tlle 

50%-tile 

60%-tile 

70%-tile 

80%-tile 

90%-tile 

# Schools 

0-19% 





13 

9 

1 

23 

20-29% 




8 

11 

11 


30 

30-39% 



6 

24 

30 

4 


64 

40-49% 


1 

15 

49 

33 

6 

1 

105 

50-59% 


3 

33 

67 

24 

1 


128 

60-69% 

1 

10 

30 

39 

16 

3 


99 

70-79% 

2 

14 

22 

20 

9 



67 

80-89% 

1 

6 

20 

10 

4 



41 

90-99% 

2 


1 





3 

# Schools 

6 

34 

127 

217 

140 

34 

2 

560* 

% Schools 

1% 

6% 

23% 

39% 

25% 

6% 

.36% 



• A few of the schools include K-12 students. 

• Elementary schools with five years of Comprehensive Test of Basic'Skills (CTBS) achievement data and two years of free and 
reduced-price lunch data. 


Table 3. Number of Needy Students by Elementary Schools. West Virginia, 1992-93 


Range 

Percent 

Needy 

Number of 

Needy Students 
October 1992 

Number of 
Elementary Schools 

Students Enrolled 

1992 

0-19% 

1,219 

23 

7,474 

20-29% 

3,064 

30 

11,638 

30-39% 

7,523 

64 

21,085 

40-49% 

14,015 

105 

29,932 

50-59% 

20,148 

128 

35,659 

60-69% 

16,738 

99 

25,317 

70-79% 

10,661 

67 

14,112 

80-89% 

6,455 

41 

7,565 

90-99% 

337 

3 

347 

Total 

80,160 

560* 

153,129 


• A few of the schools include K-12 students. 

• Elementary schools with five years of Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) achievement data and two years of free and 
reduced-price lunch data. 
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Conducting the Research Project 
Phase Three 

The process for this phase of the research project 
was to visit and observe the selected schools, con¬ 
duct interviews and administer an effective school 
survey to teachers, parents, students and administra¬ 
tors and then analyze this data for the matched 
schools. In Phase Three, letters were mailed to the 
principals, school visits were made, group meetings 
were held in each school to explain the research 
project to the teachers, interviews were conducted 
and surveys were distributed. Unstructured interviews 
allowed the interviewees enough freedom to convey 
everything that they felt would describe their schools 
accurately. Approximately 50 teachers, parents and 
administrators from the participating schools were 
interviewed. Dr. Alan DeYoung, University of Ken¬ 
tucky, conducted the interviews over a two-to-three- 
day period in each of the seven schools and in the 
school district central offices of four of the schools. 

A school climate survey, the Diagnostic Assess¬ 
ment of School and Principal Effectiveness from the 
Kansas Leadership in Educational Administration 
Development (KanLEAD), was chosen to measure 
the perceptions of school effectiveness by those in¬ 
volved in the schools. It was administered to 632 
parents, 670 students, 82 teachers and seven princi¬ 
pals or central office staff. 

Surveys were administered to third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade classes by the teachers. Surveys for 
parents were sent home with the students, to be re¬ 
turned to the homeroom teacher or mailed to the 
research office in a sealed envelope. The parent pack¬ 
age included a letter explaining the research project, 
the survey, a pencil and a return envelope. 

Phase Four 

Phase Four consisted of organizing, analyzing and 
reporting the vast amount of collected data. At this 
time it became very apparent that without the inter¬ 
view data we would have had only half of the story. 
For example, the numbers told us that low-achieving 
schools have teachers with low experience and edu¬ 
cation levels compared to the high-achieving schools. 
What the numbers did not tell us is that the low- 
achieving schools in rural areas were turn-over 
schools, with a history of teachers with seniority “bid¬ 
ding out” (requesting a transfer) as soon as they could 
get a job in another school. The numbers also did 
not tell us about the isolation of some of the schools, 
the distance that teachers had to drive or about the 
living conditions in the school areas. 


We found that, superficially, the students ap¬ 
peared to be similar across schools. On closer in¬ 
spection — by actually going to the schools and see¬ 
ing the schools and the communities — we found 
that the teachers, parents, school climate, school pro¬ 
grams and communities were different, and these dif¬ 
ferences appear to have an influence on the aca¬ 
demic achievement of the children. The next section 
will present an overview of the seven selected schools, 
their students, parents and communities. 
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Overview of 
Selected Schools 
and Their Students 
Parents and 
Communities 


Paired schools in this study have similar percent¬ 
ages of students receiving free and reduced-price 
lunch, but differences in academic achievement as 
measured over a five-year period (1988-89 to 1992- 
93). One of the schools in each pair is achieving at 
a high level, while the other school is achieving at a 
low level. It turned out that Schools A, B, C and D 
were located in rural 7 areas while Schools E, F and G 
were located in non-rural areas. This was not known 
until the schools were identified. 

It was not the original intent of this project to 
conduct a rural/non-rural study of effective schools. 
However, after visiting the schools and analyzing the 
data, it was found that the lives of the children and 
the school programs offered were dramatically dif¬ 
ferent in the two types of areas, as will be illustrated 
by the interview and survey data. For all pairs of 
schools, the interview and survey data collected from 
teachers, parents, students and administrators were 
incorporated to identify and substantiate differences 
and commonalities. Following is an overview of the 
seven selected schools in this study. 


' A school was determined rural by observation and by the definition of and designation by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Office of Educational Research and Improvement, lIS. Department of Education in the Common Core of Data CCD Disc. 
Definition for Rural: An area with 2,500 inhabitants or fewer and/or population density of less than 1,000 per square mile. 
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Paired Schools 


Schools A & B 
vSchools C & D 
Schools E & F 
School G — No Pair 

School A (Rural, High-Needy, Low-Achieving) 

School A (K-5. 257 enrollment) is located in a 
rural, poverty-stricken area at the southern end of a 
county. For years, the area had been considered a 
closed society, isolated and hard to get to until the 
present highway was built. 

The interview data indicated that the children in 
this area speak a dialect so unusual that it was re¬ 
ferred to by interviewees as “a different language. 
have been to very few places outside of the area and 
could be considered foreigners to the outside world. 
Dysfunctional families, student health problems, lack 
of medical facilities and student behavior were cited 
as being some of the major obstacles to the educa¬ 
tion process. 

The school building is one-story, with a concrete 
playground that has no playground equipment. An 
adjacent two-story building houses junior high stu¬ 
dents. A mountain, a highway and a railroad track 
close in one side of the school grounds; a creek and 
a mountain close in the other side. A 10 to 20-minute 
wait to enter or leave the school grounds is not un¬ 
usual when a coal train passes, as the research team 
discovered first-hand. 

School A is referred to as a “turnover school,” 
with a history of teachers bidding out to other schools 
during the year or at the end of one or two years. 
Only 33 percent of the present faculty have been at 
the building five years or longer. Most of the teachers 
live at the other end of the county and commute one 
hour to the school. 

Sixty-six percent of the students receive free or 
reduced-price lunch. The education level of the par¬ 
ents of surveyed students is low: 80 percent of the 
fathers and 69 percent of the mothers have a high 
school education or less (36 percent of fathers and 25 
percent of mothers have less than a high school edu¬ 
cation); 14 percent of the fathers and 18 percent of 
the mothers have a college or graduate degree. 

Test scores for School A traditionally have been 

low. 

School B (Rural, High-Needy, High-Achieving) 

School B (PK-4, 299 enrollment), although rural, 
is located in the county seat, which is the business 
center for the county and close to a major four-lane 
highway. The school receives more attention than 


other elementary schools in the county and has main¬ 
tained a stable faculty over the last 20 years. As indi¬ 
cated by the interview data, teachers want to be at 
this school. Over 77 percent of the faculty have been 
at the building five years or longer. The major com¬ 
plaint concerning the school facility was that it is lo¬ 
cated on the side of a steep hill in a residential area, 
with no parking space for faculty or parents. 

The superintendent of the county school system 
indicated there was a lot of poverty and welfare in 
the area and a high percentage of at-risk students in 
the school. The school acts as a “search and serve 
school, looking for and serving students in need. 

Sixty-five percent of the students receive free or 
reduced-price lunch. The education level for parents 
of students surveyed is higher in School B than in 
School A, even though they were matched on free 
and reduced-price lunch participation. Fifty-six per¬ 
cent of the fathers and 45 percent of the mothers have 
a high school education or less (13 percent of fathers 
and eight percent of mothers have less than a high 
school education): 31 percent of the fathers and 33 
percent of the mothers have a college or graduate 
degree. 

Test scores at School B have been high for years. 

School C (Rural, Isolated, High-Needy, Low- 
Achieving) 

School C (K-8. 209 enrollment) is located in an 
isolated area that no one planned to call home during 
the 1920s and 1930s, when the coal companies were 
pushing roads in to develop coal mines and build 
houses for workers. At that time, there was no long¬ 
term planning for quality of life in the coal fields; no 
sewer systems were planned. Today the creeks are 
still open sewers and the area suffers from extreme 
poverty, with at least four to five generations of fami¬ 
lies on welfare. 

The two-story school building is not close to any¬ 
thing except a row’ of houses along the creek bed. 
The area is rural, poor and isolated. A mountain and 
a two-lane highway close in one side of the school 
•and a creek and a mountain close in the other side. 
The closest shopping mall is 60 miles away, grocery' 
shopping is 25-30 miles away across two mountains, 
housing in the area is substandard and the environ¬ 
ment is also considered substandard as there is no 
public sewer. But the interview data indicates that 
this situation is not unique to this school area. 

The school has traditionally been a turn-over 
school. At present, about 46 percent of the faculty 
have been at the school five years or longer. About 
75 percent of the faculty commute an hour to the 
school and. as noted in the interview data, "ox er pretty 
treacherous roads during the winter months.” 
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Eighty-seven percent of the students receive free 
or reduced-price lunch. More than 82 percent of the 
fathers and 80 percent of the mothers of the students 
surveyed have a high school education or less (50 
percent have less than a high school education) and 
about three percent of the parents have a college or 
graduate degree. 

The students very seldom leave the area. Some 
of the parents have never been seen by school offi¬ 
cials. The school and the school grounds provide the 
only source of recreation for the students outside of 
the home. 

Test scores for School C have traditionally been 
low. 

School D (Rural, High-Needy, Moderately 
High-Achieving) 

School D (K-6, 157 enrollment) is located in a 
poor, rural area with high welfare, some working 
poor, a large number of single parents and families 
in transition. The community consists of a row of 
houses along the creek bank that runs parallel to the 
two-lane highway. The two-story school building is 
located across the highway from the homes. There 
are no stores or businesses in the immediate area, 
but a small town is located less than 15 miles away 
over a fairly level road. A larger urban area is located 
one hour away. 

Eighty-seven percent of the students receive free 
or reduced-price lunch. About 88 percent of the fa¬ 
thers and 84 percent of the mothers of students sur¬ 
veyed have a high school education or less (41 per¬ 
cent of the fathers and 43 percent of the mothers 
have less than a high school education) and about 
three percent of the fathers and eight percent of the 
mothers have a college or graduate degree. The in¬ 
terview data indicated that the most important thing 
that many of the children look forward to is the first 
of the month when “the [welfare] check” arrives. 

The faculty has remained stable over the years, 
is experienced and well educated. Approximately 78 
percent of the faculty have been at the school five 
years or longer and have greater than a master's de¬ 
gree; all have greater than five years of experience. 
About half of the faculty grew up in the area and 
now live there; the others commute, from 30 min¬ 
utes to one hour. Teachers want to be in this school. 

The school’s high expectation for academic per¬ 
formance is well known and as one teacher said, 
“We’re big-time disciplinarians.” 

Test scores at School D have been high over the 
years, despite the adverse conditions of the students* 
environment. 


School E (Non-Rural, Low-Needy, Moderately 
High 3rd Grade and Decreasing 6th Grade) 

School E (K-6, 315 enrollment) is located in a 
stable, middle to lower-middle class, non-rural com¬ 
munity with a majority of working parents and a few 
stay-at-home mothers. More than 275 of the 300-plus 
students walk to this neighborhood school. 

The school building is an old, three-story build¬ 
ing that does not have air-conditioning, but appeared 
to be in as good or better condition than most of tire 
other buildings in this study. The building, playground 
and parking area are surrounded by city streets, but 
the area is flat and spacious. The parents are very 
active, supportive and involved in the operations of 
the school and school enrichment programs. Teach¬ 
ers want to be at this school. Eighty-five percent of 
the teachers have been in the school building five 
years or longer, 62 percent have a master’s degree or 
greater and all have more than five years of experi¬ 
ence. The school has received many state and na¬ 
tional awards over the years. 

Four percent of the fathers and two percent of 
the mothers of the students in the survey have less 
than a high school education; 43 percent of the fa¬ 
thers and 3B percent of the mothers have a college 
or graduate degree. Fifteen percent of the students 
receive free or reduced-price lunch. 

Academic achievement in School E is above av¬ 
erage in third grade but declines in sixth grade. 

School F (Non-Rural, Low-Needy, Moderately 
High 3rd Grade and Increasing 6th Grade) 

School F (K-6, 281 enrollment) is located in a 
non-rural, middle to upper-middle income residen¬ 
tial area. The school building is an older, three-story 
building with a spacious playground and faculty park¬ 
ing area. 

Sixteen percent of the students receive free or 
reduced-price lunch. Two percent of the fathers and 
three percent of the mothers of the students surveyed 
have less than a high school education; 64 percent of 
the parents have a college or graduate degree. 

The staff is experienced and well educated, but 
less stable than in School E. Only 55 percent of the 
responding teachers have been in the school five 
years or longer, compared to 85 percent of the re¬ 
sponding teachers in School F.. But the interview data 
indicated that the teachers in the upper grades have 
been together and worked as a team for many years 
and the math teacher is very strong. Overall, teacher 
education level and years of experience were about 
the same as in School E. 












Over a five-year period, academic achievement 
was atx)ve average in the third grade and increasing 
in the sixth grade. 

School G (Non-Rural, Low-Needy, Highest- 
Achieving) 

School G (K-5. 265 enrollment) is located in a 
non-rural, residential area of middle to upper-middle 
income professional families. The area has had a long 
tradition of community and parent support for edu¬ 
cation. Presently, the school is located in two build¬ 
ings at different sites, but the community is in the 
process of constructing a new building to house stu¬ 
dents from both sites. The present facilities are simi¬ 
lar to other old, two-story school buildings in this 
study. 

Sixty-eight percent of the fathers and 69 percent 
of the mothers of students surveyed have a college 
or graduate degree and only one of the fathers and 
none of the mothers had less than a high school edu¬ 
cation. Eight to ten percent of the students receive 
free or reduced-price lunch. 

School G’s test scores over a five-year period 
(1988-89 to 1992-93) have been the highest for any 
elementary school in the state. 
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Comparing Schools 
AandB 


The preceding section has provided an overview 
of the seven schools. In the next sections, the inter¬ 
view and survey data will he incorporated to identify 
and substantiate differences and commonalities be¬ 
tween the paired schools. Quotes from the interview 
data are organized by topics that represent areas of 
identified differences between paired schools. The 
construction of these topics flowed from the inter¬ 
view data and was not pre-set. 

Paired schools in this study are contrasted by 
several topic areas. These topic areas were deter¬ 
mined by (1) a review of the interviews and (2) those 
areas in which the survey proved the paired schools 
to be statistically different. To protect the identity of 
the schools and the interviewees, most references to 
quote sources are omitted. 
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Comparing Schools A and B 

Interview and Survey Data: 

Teachers, Parents, Students and 
Administrators 

The question this study was trying to answer is: 

Why are the students in School B achieving at 
high levels , when similar types of students in 
School A are achieving at low levels? 

In both Schools A and B. about 65 percent of the 
elementary children receive free or reduced-priced 
lunch (1991-92, 1992-93). 

From the survey data of responding students, it 
was noted that the fathers’ level of education in School 
B was higher than the fathers' level of education in 
School A. Presented in Table 4 are two of the levels 
of parent education by school. 

The number of responding students represents 
71 percent of the third, fourth and fifth graders in 
School A (80 out of 112 students) and 89 percent of 
the third and fourth graders in School B (80 out of 90 
students). In 1992-93. total school enrollment was 257 
(K-5) for School A and 299 (PK-4) for School B. 

Over a five-year period (1988-89 to 1992-93). the 
average third grade percentile rank for the Basic Skills 
of the CTBS ranged from the 23rd to the 49th percen¬ 
tile for School A and from the 72nd to the 94th per¬ 
centile for School B. 

On average, the teachers in high-achieving School 
B are older, have more experience, have a higher 
education level and have been teaching in their school 
for a longer period of time than the i achers in low- 
achieving School A (see Tables 15-17). Seventy-six 
percent of the responding teachers at high-achieving 
School B indicated they have taught in the building 
five years or longer, compared to 38 percent of the 
responding teachers in low-achieving School A. Fifty- 
three percent of the responding teachers in School B 
have a master's degree or greater, compared to 13 


percent of the responding teachers in low-achieving 
School A. 

The following areas of identified differences from 
the interview and survey data may be directly or indi¬ 
rectly related to why Schools A and B are achieving 
at very different levels, even though they have simi¬ 
lar types of students. Because we are investigating a 
very complicated, inter-related, multi-dimensional sub¬ 
ject, it is almost impossible to express in a simple 
way why one school is doing better than the other. 

Interview Data - Schools A & B 
Areas of Difference 

The following statements from the interview data 
are direct quotes about the schools, the communities 
and the areas of difference. Following each topic, 
quotes are presented first from low-achieving School 
A and then from high-achieving School B. 

Difference: 

The Community’s Location/Proximity 
to the Central Office 

School A is located in an area that was consid¬ 
ered a closed, isolated society until the new highway 
was constructed. School B is located in the county 
seat, the center of business activity and the school 
district central office. The two schools are located in 
different counties in different parts of the state. 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

7 think the big problem — for years and years and 
years — is the closed society. Ihe school iras a part of 
it. 7 he comm in lit) \ji ist existec l there . 7 hey u ere satisfied . 
Outsiders stay away." 

"There were two big mountains that you used to go 
over to get into that school. Ihey cut one of them down 
when they put the new highway through and it's much 
easier to get in there now. You couldn 't get in there 
dining flood season at all. It was just cut off" 


Table 4. Education Level of Parents of Responding Students. Schools A & B 


Parents of 

Responding Students 

Less than High School 
Education 

Father Mother 

College or Graduate Degree 

Father Mother 

School A (n - HO) 

36“'n 

25% 

ITS. 

18% 

School B (n = 80) 

13% 

8% 

31% 

33% 


n - number of responding students 
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School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

" There's probably more visibility for an elementary 
school in this town than there ivould be in outlying 
areas. This being the county seat, it has always gotten 
more attention. This school has been kind of a fish 
howl' school. More of the parents influence public 
policy. ” 

Difference: 

The Lives of the Students 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"Some of these children have never been anywhere. 

7 hey have no background as far as outside activities 
are concerned. 7hey have no vocabulary level to deal 
with anything except what takes place in their own 
com man i ty \ The)»do i wt bat e Cub Scot i ts. G irl Scouts, 
Brownies or whatever. Going to school is a hig 
adventure." 

“The health of our kids overall has been poor. Many — 
a large portion , as compared to other schools — have 
not gotten the medical treatment they needed. It 's not 
just lice — it's impetigo, abuse — more in this school 
than in most schools in this county." 

"If kids are out of school because they've got lice in 
their hair and their parents can t take them to get it 
treated , then they can t come back to school without a 
doctor's excuse, you ve lost several days of real, actual 
instruction tin\e to these kids. 

"'These kids speak a different language when they come 
here. They've been in these hollows for a long, long 
time." 

"They are foreigners to the outside world." 

“One of the main problems at this school is frustration 
control — anger, energy — and nowhere to release it. 
Our kids have a lot of trouble controlling themselves. 
Their first reaction is T'm going to knock you out,' 
a?id they don't say it — they do it." 

7 have children who l know have big problems at 
home. It affects them mentally and physically. I hare 
some who mmy me. They just disapfxxtr, and you don't 
know what hap/xmed to them. ” 

“There’s ail kinds of things going on in the homes 
right here. One social worker came in and said : 
'Wlyo cares about test scores?It’s a miracle these 
children are even in the classroom.’ ” 


"I'll tell you a story* that hapfxmed in the middle school. 
The teacher told me this story, and she was so 
flabbergasted by it that she just couldn't believe that it 
happened. She had a student whose mother came to 
see her one day. We next day the student came in 
and said\ ‘We'vegot a new baby at our house. Don ’t 
you want to see our new baby?'So she went down the 
hall to see the new baby. The baby> teas about six or 
set >ei i months old. A notherparent asked, 'Did she g ive 
her kids away? / wanted one of them.' The mother that 
had the baby said, Yes, she told us in church she was 
going to do it and she did do it — as soon as / heard I 
ran because / wanted the baby.' 'They fixed it up in 
court. We have a great number of dysfunctional 
fa m ilies in the area." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

"They have an ev r increasing number of kids that 
are qualifying for free and reduced-price lunch in the 
schools. ” 

“Something’s happening with the kinds of kids 
we’re getting into the school The staff recognizes 
that the kids are getting tougher and tougher to 
teach because of deteriorating family situations > 
lack of parenting. Kids come to them 
unsupervised and untnanaged. ” 

"1 think there is a pretty high stress level in that school 
because they are trying hard and are still achieving, 
but it's not without great effort on the part of the 
faculty." 

"There is a rising frustration because the teachers are 
literally peddling about its fast as they can, \They're 
fighting an uphill battle. We just hope that it will level 
off instead of getting worse for them." 

"We have a lot of parents who really care about the 
kids. Then, on the other hat id, there are so many 
parents who don t. They couldn V care less about what 
happens. / think a lot of the parents just want to get 
the kids out of the house, get them to school, so they're 
out of their hair. They know they 'refed here and they»'re 
taken care of. ” 

“l think everybody wants the kids to like it here. 
We want it to be a place where kids want to come. 
Some of the homes they come from are horrible. 
When they are here , at least we give them a hug 
and we let them know we care about them. They 
get a good meal here. They eat in the morning. 
They eat at lunch. I don’t know what they eat 
when they go home. Some of the kids , we have to 
make thi*mgo wash theirface and hands in the 
morning . That’s how bad it is. ” 
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Note: None of the interviewees in School B talked 
about the health problems of students, dysfunctional 
families, child abuse, disruptive behavior or the chil¬ 
dren having limited exposure to the outside world. 
That does not mean that School B does not have 
examples of these problems; it only says that they 
were not mentioned in the interview data. For the 
most part, the interviewees in School A talked about 
major problems, while the interviewees in School B 
talked about the instructional programs of the school. 

Additional investigation may find that the chil¬ 
dren at School B have many of they same major prob¬ 
lems that the children in School A have. Two impor¬ 
tant concepts may be: how have the two schools 
addressed the childrens’ problems over the years and 
what causes different behaviors and expectations in 
teachers? 

Difference: 

Services for the Children 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"There was no social worker there was no guidance 
counselor ; there teas no transition person. Now we hare 
the transition person working here in the school . lhal 
has helped a lot. 7hey have a social worker who is 
helping a lot." 

“There is no playground . We have two basketball rims 
that do not even have nets and the school does not 
have basketballs. We do not have a multi-pur]>ose room. 
Many of the kids are here at the crack of dau m. 7 hey' re 
outside playing- on good days or in the halls like 
sardines on rainy days." 

"Now we're getting medical facilities on the school 
grounds. That is not just for the school but the whole 
community. We re trying to solve the problem before it 
comes to school." 

"Wefound 66 Istuden tl records that did not haw s/)eech 
and hearing testing. We had been paying a s/reech 
therapist to go to that school. Ibis year l talked directly 
with thespeech therapy coordinator and she said there 
is really a good person going there (the last two quit). 
In the past, the sjyeech therapists have used every excuse 
not to go because they had to travel to that school. If 
they were going to be sick , they were sick on the day 
that they had to go to that school . ” 

“The c< rmunity is very far away from law 
enforcement. The school would he broken into 
ix'riodically — like once a month , once a iveek — it 
was broken into several times. Only once in the last 


four or five years has it been broken into and V(nls 
and televisions taken. They don 7 break into the school 
nearly as much as they used to. So that has changed 
for the better." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

*7 here have been a lot of services at that school. Kids 
were brought to that school because we had more 
sen ices available jhr them. The school psychologist 
worked out of that school. Counselors haw worked out 
of that school. It was the primary place for the 
occupational therapist. If you just look at numbers [of 
available senncesf they were much higher at that sch(X)l 
than at the others. It was one of the first schools to 
hare a preschool handicapped program. 7he speech 
therapist is located there." 

“7 hey ve always had a fairly good playground up there 
for kids. Probably they've had access to more support 
services in times past , but they don 't right now. They 
don’t have enough custodial help. 7 here's only one 
custodian; it's the largest area in the county for one 
custodian." 

"We're always on the lookout for students who need 
special help. We search. it's a search and serve center. 
We feel that early identification leads to identifying 
and working with kids early in their career so they 
don 7 become problems later in their elementary years." 

Difference: 

Children Working/Not Working on 
Grade Level 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"7hese students were behind when I got them in the 
third grade. According to the second grade teacher ; 
they were behind when she got them, and it goes on 
down the line to the kindergarten teacher When they 
came to the kindergarten teacher, the children didn t 
tie their shoes. 7hey didn 't put their own shoes and 
coats on." 

"I've tx>en told that in the past there hare lx>eu so many 
kindergarteners that ban* possibly needed retained and 
they »7 e sa id: 'Hey ’, you car 1 1 ret a i n that mar f y. 7 g i tess 
that you iron Id select a few that are doing the worst 
and send the rest on." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

‘7 7/ guess now that for every' kid who comes to that 
school, they're prolrably 95 frercent successful in getting 
kids to read on grade level in the first grade. But 
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understand, when they come out offirst grade they've 
been in preschool and kindergarten and learned all 
ihe basic skills. ” 

“You can 7 Just discount the benefit of a full-day, five- 
day-a-ucek, early childhood pre-kindergarten program 
as well as a full-day kindergarten program. ” 

"One thing that has minimized the family situation is 
that elementary 1 school has had a Headstart Program 
since 1981. Evenpriorto that, the school was the center 
for Headstart in the summertime for kids who were 
going to he coming into kindergarten . A lot of those 
teachers have been teaching full-day, five-day-a-a'eek 
kindergarten since 1977.” 

“We have a strong first grade program in this school - 
very, very strong. These teachers know how to teach 
kids and they know how to teach first grade. They could 
go to any county in the world and raise test scores. ” 

"kegardless of what the current opinion is of having a 
readiness kindergarten, we have an academic 
kindergarten at this school and they do readiness 
things. The focus of kindergarten is getting the kids 
ready for first grade ." 

“We have teachers sometimes that almost feel 
sorry for kids because they are kids. \Poor little 
Johnny7 They get into this way of thinking and 
they’re awful good to kids f but they don’t choose 
to challenge them. The first grade teachers of this 
school do not feel sorry for kids. They expect a 
lot out of kids and they love them, but they still 
keep the standards up and get a lot out of them. 
That carries on into the third and fourth. The 
third grade picks them up, sends them sailing 
again. Fourth grade teachers take it on from 
there.” 

"Six children were retained in pre-kindergarten and 
three in kindergarten. But . when you get to thefirst 
grade level where you traditionally suspect there’s going 
to he retentions. Out of 55 children, there was one 
retention and zero retentions in second\ third, and 
fourth. Ihe teachers know what's ex/xx ted. They know 
that the kids they get are going to he at this level." 

"We're already working with pre-kindergarten where 
the state is telling other school districts they ought to lx> 
with kindergarten." 


Difference: 

School Board and Central Office 
Support 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“The Board seems to he supporting more of what we're 
trying to do. ” 

“We are finally getting some support and some help. 
Our kids are being given some of the things that they 
should have been given a long time ago. We’ve been 
screaming, 'We need help! We need help!’” 

M When 1 talked to the Board, l told them that we could 
not address the CFBS scores as successfully as we would 
like until we started dealing with the real problems. 
You have to get to the roots of these kids ' problems to 
give them the help that they need emotionally , 
psychologically, for their health and sometimes just for 
their safety." 

"The superintendent said that once upon a time schools 
like [School Al were just left out and the central office 
didn't pay a whole lot of attention to the remote 
elementary schools." 

"Our school is totally repaired this year. The children 
really noticed it." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

"We hate good hoard members who support us. We 
don 7 have anybody that mistrusts hoard members or 
feels that had things happen because of political kinds 
of things . M 

"They tty to make good decisions that will, in some 
way or another, foster good instruction and good 
educational development — like our library* plan. They 
have voted to have an allocation set aside to buy some 
computers and some library media equipment for the 
library. They want to have a good library \ Eventually 
were going to hook up to fiber optic, the information 
highway — open our schools to the world ." 

"More of the parents influence public policy. ” 

Difference: 

Staff Stability 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“For years, this teas a turn-over school. You 
weren’t here very long and you were out. this 
was where alt the new teachers came. Tljis was 
almost like a training ground. When you got 
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hired, you went to this school You were here a 
year, two years, usually by your third year, you 
were transferred down to the other end of the 
county . That made it a real problem for the 
community to get to know and to trust the 
teachers who were in the school — especially 
for an isolated community . ” 

"These teaching positions used to be considered 
stepping stones. You had to teach out in the county 
somewhere to build up your experience in order to get 
to move. In the bidding process you start out here. 'Ihere 
are very' few teachers with 15yean bidding out here. 
With more seniority, when a job becomes available, 
you can bid in closer to your home. ” 

"For several yearn I had been a permanent substitute. 
which means at the end of the year I 'm without a job. 
Vve been bidding and bidding on jobs and this was 
my first year to get hired as a regular full-time teacher. 
Who gets a job is based on seniority. I was hired the 
day before school started. I am thrilled to have gotten 
hired this year . M 

"A majorit y of the teachers live out of town. It 's not 
like we can stay after school andprepare our room for 
the next day or take30-40 minutes to grade or organize 
and get ready." 

"'Most of the teachers commute, jhere are five in my 
catpool. 'there's another catpool with Jour." 

“You have to be motivated to drive out here. You 'vegot 
to have the desire or you won kbit get up a) id drive 
out here every / day." 

"They do travel a long distance. They travel a very 
dangerous highway. There have been numerous 
accidents involving county tea chefs on the highway." 

7 think that we are getting a better group of teachers 
fioiv. I think they are staying longer and I think that is 
going to help the situation . 7 here are some teachers 
who are trying to get out, but not nearly the extent 
that they were before." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

“Teachers i van ted to come to this school rather than 
get away from it. If a teacher would start out in an 
outlying school, then when an opportunity became 
available, they would move to this school." 

“7 he teachers that have traditionally come to this school 
hare been...daughters of local businessmen, sons of 
local people, wives of professional people." 


"You get this history of longer 7 ty. For example, the first 
grade teacher has been there 17 years and the first 
grade teacher before her had been there for over 20 
years. ” 

'You i vgot a stable teaching stajf and I would suspect 
that the teachers who were brought into that school 
hare always been considered by some as top class , 
pretty good tcachets." 

"There's been a turnover in administration — 
principals — hut theJdci dty has pretty much remained 
constant over the past 20 years. 'There's been very, very 
little turnover. ” 

“I could probably take the faculty of that school 
and put them in any school and probably 
replicate the results — regardless of who the 
principal was, regardless of SES standards, 
regardless of the kind of condition of the building . 

I think that says something for the power of a 
staff who is highly motivated, who want kids to 
learn, make kids learn, and know they can teach 
the kids.” 

“There are a lot of teachers at that school who spend a 
lot of time in their classroom preparing materials, 
preparing classroom decorations , preparing 
instructional things, working on their computers, a 
variety of things that I think benefit kids, they put in 
extra time there, they 're there early, they're there late. 

7 hey are there on days when they don't have to he 
there ." 

"When you look at the school as a unit, there's a kind 
of energy about that whole faculty. Everyone there 
works to make that school the best in the county." 

(From the present principal): "'Ibis school is, by Jar, 
the best overall that I have been in. It s not me, it s not 
the facility, it's not the parents — it's got to he the 
teach os." 

Difference: 

Instructional Leader/Principal Status 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

This principal is like the backbone of the community. 
Ifpeoj)le have problems, they go to him. If they have a 
fight with him. that's a big deal too." 

7 have seen very few people who have been accepted 
by the community as a member, as a part of the 
community. I think, that people in the communit yJ'eel 
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like they can rely on the principal, and I think they 
would come in and say anything to him and feel 
perfectly comfortable in doing so. r The principal is trying 
to bridge the gap between the teachers and the 
community because he was horn and raised there. 

'They feel like he knows all the ins and outs and all the 
secrets attd everything like that and the teachers don't." 

"MaybeI'm wrong. I don *t think that everybody would 
believe this, hut Ido believe that there is a power struggle 
here between the teaching staff and administrative 
staff We are putting in netv telephones and teachers 
are insisting on making some changes in the telephone 
system. 'The fact that they previously could make long 
distance telephone calls and use the telephone has been 
taken away from them. f The Faculty Senate wanted to 
draft a letter to the superintendent about the phone 
system because he fthe principal! had taken that 
privilege away from them. ” 

"I definitely think this would be a placefor someone to 
come to study conflict resolution. ” 

[Note: The principal at School A has been there for 
20 years.] 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

"We tend to think that the principal of the school has 
to be the school leader, and if he ’v not the school leader 
then the school is about to fail or not be as successful 
as it might have been with a strong school leader. Now 
that is true, but sometimes you have a school like this, 
that will compensate for a school leader that has a 
little different focus. That way, they can continue to 
achieve quality instruction and good learning for kids. 
7 he principals kind of come and go. '* 

"I've been under five principals at this school. ” 

[Note: The present principal lives in another county 
and drives in each day to the school. He has been 
there six years.] 

“7 he princifyal is supportive — he allows us the freedom 
to do that which we do best. He is basically a resource, 
someone who cooperates with teachers. The teachers 
feel free to disagree and debate in front of him and 
they don't feel like he's going to hold grudges or give 
them any particular kind of reprimand. ” 

“Teachers are pushing themselves to be the best they 
can be and they aren 7 worried about the principal or 
the central office telling them they should be doing 
something different. ” 


(From the present Principal): 

“For the most part the teachers work together for the 
common good. I kind of balance out the whole thing 
because a lot of times, they're probably more, u>ell, I 
know they're more academic than I umild he at that 
level. A lot of times I'll step back and just get out of the 
picture, rather than tell a teacher to do something 
different, because what they're doing is working. Kids 
like it here. r Ihey would rather he here for the most 
part. I could be in here with the governor and a kid 
ivotdd not be afraid to just walk in and come over 
and start talking to me." 

Difference: 

Test Scores, Testing, Evaluation and 
Curriculum Alignment 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“The test scores have traditionally been low for years 
and years and years." 

"Ifyou know on CTBS scores they're going to ask about 
sky scrapers, why haven't you told them about 
skyscrapers?Maybe the test is not testing these children. 
It kind of goes back to that way of dealing with them 
almost like they're foreigners because they are 
foreigners to the outside ivorld." 

They [county office] told all of us!county office staff] 
when they> first found they lSchool A] were seriously 
impaired, to spend as much time there as we could, to 
try and help out. They have tried to work through the 
Mental Health Association and the Welfare Department 
to get some help there, to try to get rid of some of the 
outside problems that were taking up a great deal of 
the school time to try to function." 

“ We have sample test sheets which show the children 
how to transfer an answer from one sheet to another. 
Once a week I try to review for that.. .getting them 
familiar with test-taking strategies. I reinforce how 
important it is for them to be here every day. I try to 
follow skills." 

“Ixtst year the third grade teacher was a (xtrmanent 
substitute. This year they placed her in the first grade 
position. Every year every job is up for grabs. Both of 
these jobs were placed up for hid, and I Ixilieve they 
placed me here [third grade]first. I think the very same 
week they placed her in the first grade. I heard she was 
a good teacher. I never get to see her now." 

"It seems to me the things the teachers are willing to 
get together on are these issues that we talked about, 
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like the telephone and the computers. 7 hose are the 
things that they* come together on. They don 7 talk about 
instructional issues, the big picture and what we do 
in the first, second and third grade. ” 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

“'Their test scores have traditionally been the best in 
the county. " 

“I he sch(X)l does off-grade testing. Every’school doesn 7. 
We have a kindergarten test. We test first , second and 
fourth and the state does the third. The real reason 
we re testing each year is to make sure that our 
curriculum is aligned to what students are being asked 
on tests. ” 

“Every year we get a profile on every kid and then we 
can track that kid on his or her test profile. Ihe teacher 
of the next grade has that information at the beginning 
of the year so he or she can say .* ‘ Here's the profile on 
these kids I've got, so here's what I need to do.' The 
teachers can look at their class test scores from the 
year before and see where they were short." 

“We started doing this in 1977 and we've done it et cry 
year since. We figured the only way that we could 
improve secondary test scores is to start a kid out okay 
in first grade. When we start out there, we can keep 
them there. ” 

“One of our first grade teachers has made the 
statement, 'If I don 7 have them reading at this certain 
place by November ; Tm in a panic.' If they're not 
reading by November, these little kids don 7 read. We 
don't teach them to read in kindergarten. We teach 
the alphabet , if they're ready. If theyt are doing some 
reading, we support that; but , we don't teach reading 
in kindergarten. Ihe teachers know u’hat pace, they 
know where the landmarks are, know where those kids 
have to be to have them ready for that test. The first 
year we gave that test, there were little kids crying 
because the teacher could not sit with them and work 
with them in short intewals. So they had to get them 
used to being able to work at longer intervals. In 
February or March they started giving them practice 
passages just for fun so that they weren 7 so frightened 
when the teacher said 'You hate to finish that on your 
own.' A first grade test is tough . but we picked the 
tougher of the tivo to keep the expectations up." 

“I 'm sure that over the years that school has probably 
done as much as anysch<x)l to try to analyze test scores, 
to see what it is kids are missing , what they're short on 
and then changing their curriculum , changing the 
content of course material, the sentencing — the kids 


are exposed to that before they have to take the third 
grade test. You 've got to remember kids go through 
five full years of preparation for the third grade 
achievement test — they ought to do pretty well on it. 

\Ihe teachers know what's expected. " 

Difference: 

Accountability and Expectations 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

There was no discussion by the interviewees from 
School A on accountability or school expectations, 
other than raising test scores. At the time of the inter¬ 
views, the State Department of Education was hold¬ 
ing School A accountable for their past and future 
performance. The school had been placed on seri¬ 
ously impaired status. 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

“Testing everybody bolds everybody responsible . 
When a school tests at third, sixth, ninth and 
eleventh , the second grade teachers don't feel 
quite as responsible for the test results as the 
third grade teachers who actually have their 
name on the top of the test. * 

“It's a fair assumption to think that if kids come to a 
teacher o)i grade level they ought to advance a year in 
their classroom. Ihat's an expectation and should be , 
and has been and will continue to be. Everyone has to 
pull his share." 

“A high level of expectation has been placed on the 
faculty at that school as well as on the principals. A 
teacher who couldtt 7 maintain good discipline at that 
school creates a great deal of fuss. More so than 
somewhere else, where it is not so r isible and 
recognizable." 

“Steps were taken . probably over the years, to cause 
the faculty members to expect a certain level of 
performance, so that when you look at the school as a 
unit , there s a kind of energy about that whole faculty. 
Everyone there works to make that school the best in 
the county." 

“Everybody's an individual, different from 
everyone else. Everyone has integrity atid has a 
place, has a right to be there. And that probably 
is partly responsible for the prevailing attitude 
that everyone can learn and everyone can be 
successful doing something ” 
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Difference: 

Home Visits 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"I would suggest to the people of this school that 
they do a lot of home visitation because that is 
something they can do for staff development by 
West Virginia law. Until / went to their houses 
and I talked with their parents and I saw where 
they lived, I did not know what those children 
were doing — the kind of life that they led I was 
a better teacher for having visited them. I think 
that I was less critical of the children. ” 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

"ihepre-kindergarten and kindergarten teachers make 
home visits. It is mandatory that they do a home visit 
at the beginning of the year, so they see every family." 

Difference: 

Instructional Programs 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"'/his is a school-wide Chapter I project and they hare 
a lot more money than some of the others do for staff 
development...to talk about instruction. " 

"They have a computer lab. This school very quickly 
got into that mode and contributed and bought other 
computers and put their Chapter I computers and 
special education computers in there. One problem 
though — the teachers need to come to the fab with 
their kids. 'Ihey need to be moving their students' lessons 
around. At this school the teachers do not know what 
the kids do in the lab. The kids are sent to the lab and 
they 're baby-sat for about half an hour curd that 's 
when the teacher gets their planning period." 

"The school is in the process of teaching whole 
language. List year kindergarten; this year first grade: 
and every year folio icing is to take another grade in. 
So teachers are switching a little bit over to whole 
language. Basically it is incorporating a central theme 
across all areas of the curriadurn." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

"We've found that the ()/K*n Court reading program 
worked for us in the late seventies and early eighties . 
and were stuck with it. It 's a highly structured program 
with (fuitea bit of work on the part of the teachers. It's 
hard to teach. /Some/ Teachers don 't like to use it 
because it requires more work, time, effort, etc. It 
produces results for them because they arc experienced 


and know hoi v to use it: it works for them and they're 
sticking with it." 

"Open Court is probably the foundation for our reading 
here. Now a lot of people want whole language and ail 
that other stuff but Open Coinl is a multi-model , multi- 
instructional program. We teach phonics and sight 
words. The readability on that is about 2.6 at the end 
of the first grade year so we pick the harder test to 
convspond to that. Hi viybody tries to ivork toward that 
expectation as opposed to grade level 1.6." 

“I used to give a lot of homework. Over the years 
/ have found they need to relax , and for a lot of 
families it’s a very stressful thing . They can’t do 
it They can’t help their kid do it Then they’re 
yelling at the kid, and the kid is crying, so there’s 
a very negative attitude toward school So now 
my assignment every night is to read 15 minutes. 

I used to give definitions and vocabulary but so 
many of thetn don’t have the help. They don’t have 
a desk. They don’t have a pencil. They don’t have 
any paper. I really changed on the homework. ” 

"We have Chapter I reading and math. We have speech 
therapy. We have a pre-kiudergailet / program — a 
four-year old program — which is kind of unique 
statewide in that we are full-day. every day. It 's just 
that a lot of kids are better off at school than they are 
at home. Ordinarily. I think a child needs to be at 
home to get proper nuriuring. Most of them are better 
off here. They get two good meals. Ihey have toys to 
play with. which is more than a lot of them have at 
home." 

"We just got the computers hooked uj> so the kids are 
really hapjry. We've only had them since September. 
We don t have a computer lab — the computers are in 
the classroom. If you could have a lab and a teacher 
could take your class and do a ivonderfitl job. it would 
be great. I would like to have both. I would like to see 
how they run a lab. I guess the kids would get more 
hands-on that ivay. We don 't have our /winter yet — 
ice ran out of money." 

"Our day is so much longer than most elementary 
schools in West Virginia because we go on the high 
school bus schedule. They start coming at T JO. Our 
class takes up at tf. jO. U*e dismiss at .v / 5. U'K/c tray 
over minimum, about 45 minutes. 

“We have Special Pals. We choose kids that have 
a hard time at home ; that really need some extra 
attention , and they’ll be our buddy for the whole 
year. We’ll get them a little gif for holidays or 
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just any time . I got my special pal a Walkman for 
Christmas . He really wanted that Walkman . / 
didn't pay that much money for it, but anyway, I 
got him the Walkman. Two weeks later I said, 
‘Sam, how do you like your WalkmanT He said, 7 
gave it to my dad m 

No Difference: 

Parental Involvement 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“We haw had a great deal of difficulty in starting a 
Parent Teacher Association (FFA). It is something that 
the State Department is really pushing for. The school 
is going to have a hard time not being considered 
seriously impaired if they don 7 develop this PTA." 

“Severalyears back they had a PTA and...they decided 
they would have a carnival. Have you heard about 
this carnival? 7hey elected a king and a queen of the 
carnival and it became a big issue in the community. 
Two families really got into it. big time , over who was 
going to be the queen. They raised money and one of 
them took money that they had hotrowed against their 
house and put it on the king and queen contest. r lhe 
principal tried to get the families to take the money 
hack. 'They ivould not. It caused a great deal of ill-will 
in the community. And right after that they dropped 
the PTA because the community was so divided over 
that issue." 

“Fifty percent of the parents are trying to support the 
school and 50 percent, if they could rote to dose the 
school\ would close it. You have such a wide variety of 
IQ ranges in that community , and education rebels 
in that community, and you have people who have no 
education and people who have doctorates." 

“You can get parental involvement. We were going to 
tvork with some if the pare) its and have them work in 
the library. There was a tig competition in the 
community as to who would get to work. A)id so 
everything becomes a competition and they are very 
competitive. If you wanted to raise money to take the 
cheerleading squad to the moon, they could possibly 
get the money together." 

“I he parents get so little attention from the rest of the 
world that when they get some they go overboard, they 
overreact." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

‘7 he teachers are really into this business of pushing 
kids , of trying to get everything out of those kids. And 


they're probably having to fight parents to do that. If 
you could somehow tap into parents, they would 
probably tell you the kids are really being pushed." 

"Ihere has always been a fairly high level of parental 
involvement at that school. 7 hey have always had a 
PTA or Parent Teacher Organization (PTO) and 
parent volunteers. We have programs where parents 
come to the schcxd and see their kids. One of the reasons 
the PTO is not real active is because we don 7 have 
parking spaces and that doesn't set *oo well. We've 
always welcomed parents to come into the child's 
classroom. ” 

“We have a parent volunteer program. They come in 
and work all day long, just like a job. For the most 
part it's office help. Some help with reading." 

*7 think school intimidates parents of low-income 
status. I think they come in and think ‘ Oh, I ivas terrible 
in school. I never graduated. I can 7 talk right. I don V 
look right. ’ 7 hey won 7 even come to the room." 

Comments: 

Local School Improvement Council 
(LSIC) 

School A (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“We are still working on the medical facility , a 
playground, getting a PTA and a teachers' 
organization started. We had a planning meeting early' 
i)i the year. We had West Virginia Extension Sewices, 
West Virginia University, Marshall University board 
mem bos, the principal, the county health nurse, a 
student nurse — a lot of different people there — and 
hese were some issues we started at the beginning of 
the year, trying to teach a)\d treat the whole child. I 
think some of them are starting to work." 

“One of the reasons so many of us are pushing so hard 
for a playground is because one of the things these 
kids seem to lack is social interaction skills ." 

“So all of these things that the I SIC and the whole school 
have been u'orking on are to try 1 to help alleviate some 
of those teacherfrust rat ions and teacher time-taken. 
i)i the past they have been trying to do that all on their 
own a)id they can 7 do it. “ 

“Having these group l.SIC and group Faculty Senate 
meetings where it's all out on the table and it's all 
discussed there has hclfml. Teachen that might not 
normally speak up for one reason or another, note 
they can. 7 hey can writedown suggestions or they can 
voice their opinions through someone else. Anybody 
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that wants to put something on the Faculty Senate 
agenda can do that . Sometimes that keeps teacher 
frustration down ." 

School B (Rural, High-Achieving) 

LSIC was not a major part of the discussion. One 
teacher commented that it was a very positive thing. 

Summarized in Table 5 are the areas of differ¬ 
ence between Schools A and B that were identified 
in the interview data. 


Table 5. Summary: Areas of Identified Differences. Interview Data: Schools A & B 


Areas of Difference 

School A 
(Low-Achieving) 

66% Needy 

Schools 

(High-Achieving) 

65% Needy 

Community Location 
(Proximity to Central Office 
& School Board) 

Isolated, One Hour Away 
Low Visibility 

County Seat 

Same Town 

High Visibility 

Lives of Students 8c Adverse Conditions 

School Has Not Overcome 

School Has Overcome 

Available Services 

Lacking 

Full Services 

Students Working on Grade Level 

Working Below 

On Level 
(95% Successful) 

School Board 8c Central Office Support 

Improving 

Very Strong 

Staff Stability 

Drive-In School 

High Turnover 

Very Stable 

Low Turnover 

Instructional Leader 

Not Identified 

Teachers 

Testing 

3rd Grade 

All Grades 

Testing Readiness 

Increasing Preparation 

Constant, Long Term 
Preparation 

Accountability 8c Expectations 

No Discussion; 

State Holding School 
Accountable 

Teachers are held Account¬ 
able by the System and 
by Themselves 

Teachers Working as a Team Over Time 

No - High Staff Turnover 

Yes - Teacher Orchestrated 

5 or More Years in This Building 

38% of the Teachers 

76% of the Teachers 

Pre-Kindergarten 

No 

Yes 

I Tome Visits 

No 

Yes - I’K/K 

Pri nci pa 1/Teacher Relations 

Conflict 

No Conflict; Supportive 

Parental Involvement 

No PTA Volunteers 

Limited PTC) Volunteers 
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Analysis of Survey Data 
Schools A and B 

The purpose of the next section is to compare 
Schools A and B on the results of the survey data. 
Since this is an exploratory and descriptive study, 
and since there is a large amount of quantitative data, 
stringent criteria for interpretation and drawing conclu¬ 
sions were established. 

Within the survey there are eight subscales for 
students, seven for teachers and five for parents. The 
strategy was to analyze globally all subscales for stu¬ 
dents, teachers and parents from all seven schools, 
using multivariate analysis. 

In order not to overlook important information 
that may have been camouflaged by a total scale 
score, an examination of each question within a scale 
across all seven schools was conducted using Analy¬ 
sis of Variance and User Contrasts with an alpha value 
set at .01. A detailed analysis of the survey data is 
located in Appendix A. 

The first comparison of the survey data from 
Schools A and B is the staffs’ view of the school, 
followed by those of the students and finally, those 
of the parents. 


Staffs* View of the School 
Survey Data 
Schools A & B 

The staffs’ perceptions of Schools A and B. as 
measured by six of the seven staff survey scales, are 
presented in Table 6. 

A detailed description of the analyses of the sur¬ 
vey scales and a list of questions for each scale are 
presented in Appendix A and B. Staff morale, staff 
commitment and feelings of job satisfaction were iden¬ 
tified as differences between the responding teach¬ 
ers of low-achieving School A and high-achieving 
School B. There were no differences between the 
schools on the teachers’ perceptions of the ability of 
the school to unify school tasks necessary for achieve¬ 
ment (school integration), the ability of the school to 
achieve objectives (goal attainment) and the school’s 
ability to deal successfully with parents and the com¬ 
munity (school adaptation). 

The areas of difference — staff morale, staff com¬ 
mitment and job satisfaction — will be discussed in 
more detail in the following sections. 


Table 6, The Staffs’ Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves, Schools A & B 


Survey Scale: Staffs’ Perceptions 

DifferenceVNo Difference 

Between Schools A & B 

School Integration 

The school’s ability to unify school tasks necessary 
for achievement 

No Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school’s ability to define and achieve goals 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

The school’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
the community and change 

No Difference 

Staff Morale 

Adequate work conditions, harmonious staff relationships 

Difference 

Staff Commitment 

Acceptance of the school’s values; desire to remain an 
employee of the school 

Difference 

Job Satisfaction 

The degree to which the teacher likes his or her job 

Difference 


• Statistical Difference at p < .01 
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Areas of Difference: Schools A & B 
Staff Morale 

There were considerable differences in the way 
the teachers in Schools A and B felt about work con¬ 
ditions, personnel policies and practices and staff 
relationships, as noted by the positive response rates 
to the survey questions in Table 7. Strong positive 
response rates represent the percentage of respond¬ 
ing teachers that strongly agree or agree to a ques¬ 
tion. Other response options to questions were neu¬ 
tral, disagree and strongly disagree. "All” represents 
the average rate of response of strongly agree or agree 
by all responding teachers from all seven schools in 
the study. 

The greatest difference in staff morale between 
the two schools appeared to relate to the working 
relationship between the faculty and administration. 
Zero percent of the responding teachers in low-achiev¬ 
ing School A indicated there are open lines of com¬ 
munication between the teachers and the principal, 
compared to 94 percent of the responding teachers 
in high-achieving School B. 

In School A, eight out of 13, or 62 percent, of K- 
5 classroom teachers responded to the survey; in 
School B, 17 out of 24, or 71 percent, of pre-kinder¬ 
garten through fourth grade classroom and special 
teachers responded to the survey. 


Table 7. Staff Morale. Low-Achieving School A & High-Achieving School B 


Areas of Differences in the View of the Teachers 

Strongly Agree + Agree 
Percent 

Staff Morale 

School A 

School B 

All 

Tlie workload is adequately balanced among the faculty 
members of this school 

25% ’ 

82% 

78% 

The principal is concerned with faculty working conditions 

0% 

88% 

80% 

There are sufficient social activities for the faculty 

0% 

38% 

-11% 

The principal encourages suggestions from the faculty 

13% 

82% 

83% 

There are open lines of communication betw een the 
faculty and the principal 

0% 

9i% 

79 % 

There is general faculty confidence in the principal 

13% 

59% 

"72% 

Number of Responding Staff 

8 

P 

82 


Statistical Dilletvinv at p < 01 
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Staff Commitment 


There were considerable differences in the way 
teachers in Schools A and B felt about their school's 
values, their willingness to exert effort on behalf ol 
the school and their desire to remain an employee of 
the school (see Table 8). 


Table 8. Staff Commitment. Low-Achieving School A & High-Achieving School B 


Areas of Differences in the View of the Teachers 

Staff Commitment 

Strongly Agree + Agree 
Percent 

School A 

School B 

All 

If offered a better salary I would move to another school 

88 % 

18% 

29% 

I tend to identify with this school and strongly support it 
when it is attacked 

38% 

82% 

78% 

I would leave this school for any other 

75% 

0 % 

15% 

The values of this school are inconsistent with my own values 

38% 

0 % 

13% 

This school is an excellent organization 

13% 

88 % 

74% 

Number of Responding Staff 

8 

17 

82 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 


Seventy-five percent of the responding teachers 
in low-achieving School A indicated they would leave 
the school for any other, compared to zero percent 
of the responding teachers in high-achieving School 
B. Eighty-eight percent of the responding teachers 
in high-achieving School B thought the school was 
an excellent organization, compared to 13 percent of 
the responding teachers in low-achieving School A. 
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Staff Job Satisfaction 

There were considerable differences between the 
two schools in the way the teachers felt about their 
jobs and the principal (see Table 9). 


Table 9. Job Satisfaction. Low-Achieving School A & High-Achieving School B 


Areas of Differences in the View of the Teachers 

Strongly Agree + Agree 

Percent 

Job Satisfaction 

School 

A 

School 

B 

All 

This job gives me professional satisfaction 

50% 

100 % 

89% 

I am satisfied with the amount of work I am 
expected to do 

13% 

94% 

78% 

I am satisfied with the trust I have in the building 
administrators 

0 % 

88 % 

75% 

I am satisfied with the professional competence and 
leadership of my building administrator 

0 % 

59% 

74% 

I am satisfied with the opportunities provided to discuss 
problems with my building administrators 

0 % 

82% 

76% 

Number of Responding Staff 

8 

17 

82 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 
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Students’ View of the Schools and 

Themselves 

Survey Data 

Schools A & B 

There were no differences in how the respond¬ 
ing students in low-achieving School A and high- 
achieving School B viewed their respective school 
and themselves. Specifically, the responding students 
in both schools had similar perceptions in the belief 


that their school expects a high performance level 
(school norms); in their school’s ability to deal suc¬ 
cessfully with parents and the community (school 
adaptation); of the relationship between student ef¬ 
fort and subsequent rewards (academic futility); in 
their school’s ability to organize and unify the vari¬ 
ous school tasks necessary for achievement (school 
integration); and no difference in student self-con¬ 
cept, student self-reliance or student motivation (see 
Table 10). 


Table 10. Students’ Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves. Schools A & B 


Survey Scale: Students’ Perceptions 

Difference*/No Difference 
Between Schools A & B 

School Norms 

School expects a high performance level 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

School’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
community and change 

No Difference 

Academic Futility 

Relationships among effort and reward 

No Difference 

Self-Concept 

Student’s ability to master school work, friendships 
and acceptance 

No Difference 

Self-Reliance 

Student's ability and desire to function independently 

No Difference 

Motivation 

Student’s motivation to attend school and importance of school 

No Difference 

School Integration 

School’s ability to unify school tasks necessary for achievement 

No Difference 

Maintenance 

Student and employee loyaltv to the .school 

No Difference 


* Statistical Difference at p < .01 


From the individual questions, differences were 
identified between the two schools in the students’ 
perception of student pride in the school, frequency 
of student arguments and respect for the teachers. 
Sixty-five percent of the responding students in low- 
achieving School A indicated that students in the 
school respect the teachers, compared to 83 percent 
of the responding students in high-achieving School 
B. Correspondingly, 65 percent of the students in 
School A felt that students in their school were highly 
respected, compared to 81 percent in School B. It 
appears i hat approximately the same percentage of 


students that respect the teachers in a given school 
also feel highly respected. 
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Table 11. Students* View of the School. Low-Achieving School A & High-Achieving School B 


Areas of Difference in the View of the Students 

Always + Usually Agree 
Percent 

School A 

School B 

All 

Students in this school work hard to do well on school 
assignments 

72% 

87% 

83% 

Students in this school feel it is important to do well in school 

72% 

85% 

76% 

My parents think the school is doing a good job 

73% 

89% 

86 % 

I would quit school if I could 

30% 

14% 

15% 

Students at this school are very proud of the school 

62 % 

80% 

75% 

There are often arguments between students at this school 

76% 

37% 

43% 

Students in this school respect the teachers 

65% 

83% 

77% 

Students in this school want to do well 

80% 

91% 

84% 

Number of Responding Students 

80 

80 

670 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 


Presented in Table 11 are specific areas of differ¬ 
ence in student responses about the schools and the 
students. The student responses in Table 11 are the 
combined responses of always agree and usually 
agree. Other available student responses were neu¬ 
tral, disagree and strongly disagree. 

The number of responding students in School A 
represents approximately 71 percent of third, fourth 
and fifth graders (80 out of 112 students); and ap¬ 
proximately 91 percent of third and fourth graders 
from School B (80 out of 88 students). 

A higher percentage of the responding students 
in both schools want to do well, compared to the 
percentage that work hard to do well. This higher 
response rate holds true for all the schools in the 
survey on students wanting to do well, compared to 
students working hard to do well. Schools A and B 
appear to have a high percentage of students that 
want to do well. 80 and 91 percent respectively, as 
perceived by the responding students. 

One topic that needs to be further explored is 
that of arguments between students at the school. As 
noted in Table 11, **(> percent of the students in low- 
achieving School A agreed that there are often argu¬ 
ments betw een students at the school, compared to 
3 7 percent of the responding students in high-achiev¬ 
ing School B. 


The interview data suggested that the problem 
of frequent student arguments in School A is a much 
greater and more complex problem than simple dis¬ 
agreements between students. The interviewees at 
School A discussed dysfunctional families, child abuse, 
student medical problems, lack of needed school ser¬ 
vices and lack of playground equipment as being 
underlying factors to the symptom of student argu¬ 
ments. What appeared to be evident in School B i;> 
that many student problems had been addressed by 
student services, continuity of staff and programs and 
a concentrated effort over time by the staff and the 
central office to overcome the detrimental effects of 
student home life on student achiev ement. These w ere 
absent in School A. 
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Parents’ View of the School 
Survey Data 
Schools A & B 

On all survey scales relating to the parents’ view 
of the school, parents of low-achieving School A had 
a slightly more positive perception of their school 
than the parents of high-achieving School B. Statisti¬ 
cally, however, there were no differences in how 
they viewed their respective high or low-achieving 
school, as noted in Table 12. 


Table 12. Parents’Perception of the SchooL Schools A &B 


Survey Scale: Parents’ Perceptions 

DifferenceVNo Difference 

Between Schools A & B 

School Integration 

Work conditions, personnel policies and practices, 
staff relationships 

No Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school’s ability to define and achieve goals 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

The school’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
community and change 

No Difference 

Maintenance 

The school’s ability to maintain student, parent and 
employee loyalty 

No Difference 

Principal Behavior 

The parents’ view of the principal 

No Difference 


• Statistical Difference at p < .01 
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Table 13. The Parents’ Perception of the School. 
Low-Achieving School A & High-Achieving School B 


Areas of Commonality in the 

View of the Parents 

Always + Usually Agree 
Percent 

School A 

School B 

All 

I am satisfied with my child’s school 

69% 

69% 

81% 

Parents feel pride in my child’s school and in its students 

68 % 

67% 

80% 

My child’s school is highly respected 

52% 

60% 

78% 

If I could* I would send my child to another school 

13% 

21 % 

14% 

I know r many of the staff and parents at my child’s school 

80% 

78% 

83% 

The staff at my child’s school really cares about him/her 

87% 

69% 

80% 

My child’s school is not a very good school 

20 % 

15% 

7% 

There is a “we” spirit in my child’s school 

87% 

73% 

87% 

Parents at my school are very loyal to the school and staff 

64% 

48% 

73% 

The principal involves parents in school activities 

86 % 

82% 

85% 

Number of responding parents 

48 

119 

632 


Presented in Table 13 are selected questions that 
illustrate the similarity of the parents' responses from 
Schools A and B. It is interesting to note the rela¬ 
tively low positive response rate by the parents of 
both Schools A and B concerning their scho< )Is, com¬ 
pared to how parents in the five other schools in the 
study view their schools. 

The only explanation from the interview data for 
the low positive perception of School B by parents is 
the great effort undertaken by the school to make 
sure that students are successful. As one individual 
stated, “The teachers are really into this business of 
pushing kids, of trying to get everything out of those 
kids. And they’re probably having to fight parents to 
do that.” Their success appears to have been at the 
risk of low acceptance and low approval by the par¬ 
ents. Twenty-one percent of the responding parents 
of high-achieving School B indicated they would send 
their child to another school if they could, compared 
to 13 percent of the responding parents in low-achiev¬ 
ing School A. 

The parent response rate for School A was ap¬ 
proximately 43 percent (48 out of 112 third, fourth 
and fifth grade parents); and for School B, approxi¬ 
mately 72 percent (119 out of 166 parents). A low 
parent response rate for School A was predicted by 
the principal of the school before the surveys were 
returned. 


One area of difference between the responding 
parents of School A and School B was loyalty to the 
school. Sixty-four percent of the parents in School A 
indicated they were loyal to the school and staff, 
compared to only 48 percent of the parents in high- 
achieving School B. 

One other puzzling statistic was that 40 percent 
of the responding parents in School B indicated that 
most of their child’s interests lie outside of the school, 
compared to seven percent of the responding par¬ 
ents in School A. There is no explanation for this in 
the interview data, nor do the students’ responses 
correspond to this response by the parents. Eighty 
percent of the responding students in School B indi¬ 
cated they like to be in this school. This was the 
highest response rate of all the responding students 
in the study. 

There are other areas where the parents and the 
students are not in agreement in their responses. For 
example, in both schools the parents had less posi¬ 
tive feelings of satisfaction about their school doing 
a good job than what the students thought they would 
have. About 89 percent of the responding students in 
School B thought their parents would think the school 
is doing a good job; only 69 percent of the parents 
indicated they were satisfied with their child’s school. 
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Summary: Schools A & B 

Both schools are located in rural areas with a 
high level of poverty and welfare assistance. 

School A is located at the end of the county, 
considered to be an isolated area until the present 
highway was constructed. It is a drive-in, turnover 
school. For years, teachers have been placed in this 
school for a short period of time. As seniority al¬ 
lowed, the teachers would bid out to other schools 
in the county and teacher turnover has been high 
over the years. At the present time, the instructional 
force in the school is the State Department of Educa¬ 
tion which has intervened in order to bring achieve¬ 
ment levels of the school above the 30th percentile. 
In the past, there did not appear to be a concen¬ 
trated effort on the part of the teachers or the admin¬ 
istration to coordinate me instructional program. This 
could be due to the considerable turnover of teach¬ 
ers each year. 

Over the years, School A has had serious student 
problems that have not been addressed by special 
services such as counseling, speech therapy, medical 
services or pre-kindergarten. Now that the school is 
becoming more visible to the central office, due to 
the state’s interest in the school’s low achievement 
level, the school is receiving services that have been 
needed for years. Added to the student problems, 
there was an indication in the interview da: i that a 
conflict existed between the staff and the administra¬ 
tion. From the survey data, the teachers indicated 
low morale, low job commitment and low job satis¬ 
faction. Perhaps because a majority of the teachers 
travel at least one hour to get to the school, very 
little time is spent at the school after-hours preparing 
^or the students or being a part of the community. 

High-achieving School B is located in a county 
seat, has high visibility, receives more attention than 
other elementary schools in the county and has main¬ 
tained a stable teaching staff over the last 20 years. 
Teachers want to be at this school. As stated in the 
interview data, “the teachers selected for this school 
have always been considered as top class.” 

The teachers are the instructional leaders in high- 
achieving School B and have strong support from 
the superintendent, the principal, the central office, 
the school board and available student services. It 
was noted in the interview data that this group of 
teachers has a collective energy to be successful. 
“They are the key to the success of this school,” ac¬ 
cording to the principal. 

The school has all day pre-kindergarten, a fo¬ 
cused kindergarten, a strong first grade program, Ojxai 
Court reading program, reading training for the fac¬ 
ulty, first grade reading success, home visits for pre¬ 


kindergarten and kindergarten, a constant search ft/* 
students who need special help for early identifica¬ 
tion, test score results analyzed by classroom teach¬ 
ers to find weaknesses in the instructional program, 
testing in every grade resulting in school-wide ac¬ 
countability and expectations that students will ad¬ 
vance one grade level over the school year. Teachers 
spend many extra hours at the school preparing for 
the students. 

On average, the teachers in high-achieving School 
B are older, have a higher level of education, more 
years of experience and have been at their respec¬ 
tive school longer than the teachers in low-achieving 
School A. 

Approximately 65 percent of the students in both 
schools receive free and reduced-price lunch. The 
education level of the fathers of the responding stu¬ 
dents at School B was higher than at School A. 

There were no differences on the survey scales 
between the students’ perceptions of School A and 
School B. The areas of student differences that were 
identified related to frequency of student arguments, 
respect for the teachers, school pride, the importance 
of school to the student and student work effort. 

The responding parents from both School A and 
School B had similarly low positive perceptions of 
their respective school — lower than the responding 
parents of the other five schools in the study. The 
similar response by the parents of low-achieving 
School A and high-achieving School B was an alarm¬ 
ing finding in itself. 

From the interview and survey data, the follow¬ 
ing major areas of difference were identified between 
low-achieving School A and high-achieving School 
B. The areas of difference are not listed in order of 
importance, but in the order they appeared in the 
previous data. 

Areas of Difference: Schools A & B 

• Central office and school board support, perhaps 
related to location, proximity to central office, and 
visibility 

• The school overcoming the detrimental aspects of 
home life 

• Available student services 

• Students working on grade level 

• Faculty stability 

• Number of years teachers working in the school 

• Faculty working as a team over time 

• Identified instructional leader 
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• Principal/teacher relationships 

• Testing readiness 

• Testing all grades 

• Teacher accountability 

• Home visits 

• Pre-kindergarten, full-day, five days a week 

• Readiness kindergarten 

• First grade reading success 

• Productivity and achievement levels 

• Teachers working after school, preparing for the 
students 

• Teacher morale 

• Teacher job commitment 

• Teacher job satisfaction 

• School climate 

• Student arguments 

• Student respect for the teachers 

• Students - Importance of school 

• Students - Work effort 

• Students - Pric e in school 

• Parents - Loyalty to school 

• Difference between student and parent perceptions 
about the schools 

The location of a school may have an indirect 
effect on its success. If the school is located in the 
same area as the school district’s central office and if 
the school has high visibility, then the school most 
likely will receive additional student services that other 
schools may not receive. For the past 20 years, School 
R has had available many services to support the 
teachers with major student problems. The opposite 
has been the case with School A. 

One of the most important differences between 
the two schools appears to be in faculty stability; a 


turnover faculty compared to a 20-year, stable teach¬ 
ing staff that has worked as a team over the years. 

In School B, the teachers are the key to success, 
but a success that has been aided and supported by 
special programs, special services, the principal, the 
central office and the school board. 

In contrast, School A has existed in isolation, with 
limited help from the central office, limited special 
programs and services, no continuity of instructional 
programs and no staff stability from year to year. 
School A has existed for years without the necessary 
components for success. It appears that School A could 
be as successful as School B, if it were allowed to 
have stability, special services, pre-kindergarten and 
concentrated attention. H 


* Note: Differences in toucher education level and years of experience at the two schools appear to he a direct result of the bidding 
process and the rule of seniority. It would he hard to attribute teacher education level and years of experience as direct, major factors 
to the success of School B and to the failure of School A because of how teachers have been assigned to the schools or how teachers 
have chosen to stay or leave the schools. It appears that staff stability, the number of years in one school and working as a team over 
time are more important factors. These factors may correlate with education level and years of experience: if so. education level and 
years of experience mav then he considered as having an indirect effect on success. 

Also, because the teachers at School B have more years of experience and a higher education level than the teachers at School 
A. School B could appear to have a higher per pupil expenditure than School A. 
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Demographics 
Schools A and B 


In School A, eight out of 13 teachers, or 61 per¬ 
cent, responded to the survey; in School B, 17 out of 
24 teachers, or 71 percent, respc Jed to the survey. 

Table 14. Number Responding to Survey 


Group 

School A (Low-Achieving) 

School B (High-Achieving) 

Students 

80/112 (71%) 

80/88 (91%) 

Grades 

3 rd, 4th, 5th 

3 rd, 4th 

Parents 

48/112 (43%) 

119/166 (72%) 

Teachers 

8/13 (6l%) Classroom 

17/24 (71%) Classroom/Other 

Principal 

0 

1 

Total Responding 

136 

215 


Table 15. Number of Years Taught in this Building by Responding Teachers 


Years 

School A 

School B 

<= 1 Year 


5.9% 

2-4 Years 

37.5% 

17.6% 

5-8 Years 

25 .0% 


9-12 Years 


17.6% 

13-20 Yrs. 

12.5% 

52.9% 

=>21 Yrs. 


5.9% 

Non-responding 

25% 



In reply to the question, “How long have you 
taught in this building?** 76 percent of the responding 
teachers at high-achieving School B indicated they 
had taught in the school five years or longer, com¬ 
pared to 38 percent of the responding teachers in 
low-achieving School A. 

In years of total teaching experience, 94 percent 
of the responding teachers in School B indicated they 
had five or more years of teaching experience, com¬ 
pared to 50 percent of the responding teachers in 
School A. 

Twenty-five percent of the responding teachers 
in School A did not answer the questions reflected in 
Tables 15. 16 and 17. 
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Table 16. Education Level of Responding Teachers, Schools A & B. 


Education Level 

School A ] 

SchoolB 

Bachelor’s degree 


5.9% 

Some graduate work but less than a master’s degree 

62.5.% 

35.3% 

Master's degree 


5.9% 

More than a master's degree but not a doctorate 

12.5% 

47.1% 

Doctor’s degree 



Non-responding 

25% 

5.9% 


Fifty-three percent of the responding teachers in 
high-achieving Sch< iol B have a master’s degree or 
greater, compared to 13 percent of the responding 
teachers in low-achieving School A. 


Table 17. Age of Responding Teachers. Schools A & B. 


Age 

School A 

School B 

20 - 25 Years Old 


5.9% 

26 - 30 Years 

25% 


31 - 40 Years 

50% 

47.1% 

41-50 Years 


41.2% 

51-60 Years 



61 Years or Older 



Non-responding 

25% 

5.9% 


Eighty-eight percent of the responding teachers 
in School B indicated they were between the ages of 
31 to 50 years old. Seventy-five percent of the re¬ 
sponding teachers in School A indicated they were 
between the ages of 26 to 40 years old. 
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Comparing Schools 
C and D 


In the following section, Schools C and D will 
he compared. In both of these rural schools, approxi¬ 
mately 87 percent of the students receive free or 
reduced-price lunch. School C is identified as a low- 
achieving school, while School D is moderately high- 
achieving. As in the previous section, which com¬ 
pared Schools A and B. the following pages will 
! present interview and survey data to identify and 
I substantiate differences and commonalities between 
] Schools C and D. 

Quotes from the interview data are organized by 
topics that represent areas of identified differences 
between the paired schools. These topics may be 
different from those in the previous section. 
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Comparing Schools C and D 

Interview and Survey Data: 

Teachers, Parents, Students and 
Administrators 

In low-achieving School C and moderately high- 
achieving School D, approximately 87 percent of the 
elementary school children receive free or reduced- 
priced lunch (1991-92, 1992-93). The average level 
of parents’ education is about the same between the 
two schools, as measured by responses to the stu¬ 
dents’ survey. Approximately 50 percent of the par¬ 
ents in School C and about 41 percent of the parents 
in School D have less than a high school education. 
Two of the levels of parent education by school are 
presented in Table 18. 

In 1992-93, school enrollment was 209 (K-8) for 
School C and 157 (K-6) for School D. The student 
response rate to the survey was approximately 76 
percent (38 out of 50 third through sixth graders) for 
School C and approximately 84 percent (76 out of 90 
third through sixth graders) for School D. 

Over a five-year period (1988-89 to 1992-93), the 
average third grade rank on School C’s Basic Skills of 
the CTBS was in the 30th to 40th percentiles for four 
of the years and the 75th percentile for one year. The 
sixth grade rank over four of the five years was in the 
30th percentile, but rose to the 67th percentile in the 
fifth year. For higher-achieving School D, the aver¬ 
age third grade rank was in the 70th to 80th percen¬ 
tiles for four of the years and dropped to the 50th 
percentile for one year; the sixth grade percentile 
rank was in the high seventies and eighties the last 
four years. 

In low-achieving School C, 31 percent of the re¬ 
sponding teachers to the survey had a masters de¬ 
gree or greater, compared to 89 percent of the re¬ 
sponding teachers in School D. Forty-six percent of 
the responding teachers in School C had been teach¬ 
ing in the school five years or longer, compared to 67 
percent of the responding teachers in School D. Once 
again, we see a high-achieving school with teachers 


that have been in their respective school longer, have 
more years of experience, are older and have a higher 
level of education than the teachers in their paired, 
low-achieving school (see Tables 28-30). 

Additional areas of difference between Schools C 
and D were identified from the interview data, as 
were areas of commonality. Interviewees from both 
schools talked about the low aspirations of parents 
toward education, low parental involvement, “the 
check” and welfare assistance as a way of life, poor 
housing conditions, the lack of jobs in the area, chang¬ 
ing work ethic and the adverse effects of the home 
environment on the students. 

The format for comparing Schools C and D is the 
same as for Schools A and B. For each area of differ¬ 
ence identified from the interview data, quotes from 
parents, teachers and administrators from low-achiev¬ 
ing School C are presented, followed by quotes from 
individuals representing high-achieving School D. The 
survey scales for teachers, students and parents of 
Schools C and D follow, as with the previous schools. 

Interview Data - Schools C & D 
Areas of Difference 

The following topics and direct quotes from the inter¬ 
view data illustrate areas of difference between these 
two schools. 

Difference: 

Location and Quality of Life 

Both communities are located in rural, poverty- 
stricken areas. School C, the lower-achieving of the 
two schools, is located in a more isolated, rural area 
than School D; the nearest shopping area is about 45 
minutes away. School D is located 20 minutes from 
the school district’s central office- and a small shop¬ 
ping area. 

The following quotes from the interview data il¬ 
lustrate the isolation of School C, the low economy of 
both areas and the quality of life problems in one of 
the areas. 


Table 18. Education Level of Parents of Responding Students. Schools C & D 


Parents of 

Responding Students 

Less than 

High School Education 

College or Graduate Degree 


Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

School C (n = 38) 

50% 

50% 

2.5% 

2.5% 

School I) (n = 76) 

•41% 

43% 

3.0% 

8 .0% 


n « number of responding students 
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School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"The school is not close to anything. It's right out in the 
middle of nowhere." 

"One of the problems that's unique to coal mining 
areas...is the economic factors involved. There were 
no provisions made for quality of life at the time that 
coal mines developed. Companies built houses for their 
workers. ’Ihose houses did not have indoor plumbing 
and they put the roads where a road had to he. There 
was no planning, nosewer system planned. 7 he creeks 
are open sewers. A r o one planned to call it home , so 
they didn 7 do any long term planning. They couldn 7 
have cared less. The coal companies knew that 
extraction industries were going to play out and so 
that pretty well suited management and personnel — 
that type of outlook. The families came in here in the 
twenties and thirties with the idea of working a few 
years in the mines and then going back home. r They 
didn't do that. Many of them died here . But I think 
that [the lack of planning/ contributed a lot to the 
economic situation and the environmental problems 
that we are encountering today. A few of us that were 
here when they turned the stones over, we have been 
more or less stuck with it." 

"People that do work, basically work in the mining 
industry and they work about two bouts away. There 
are vetyfew working mines in the area. 7 he re is some 
promise of some economic development, but who 
knows? Tor some reason we have tied our star to 
Interstate X and l don 't know if it will actually get 
cot ist rue ted or tiot. “ 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

“7here isn t an economy. Ihere may hate lx*en a titnber 
business to 50 yeats ago. 7he telephotw company 
employs a few people, the Department of Highways 
employs a few people, the Department of Human 
Seri •ices employs a few people and l wot (Id say the Board 
of Education is the largest employer in the county." 

"7hilly years ago there was supposed to have been a 
four-lane highway put in. 7he politicians keepfighting 
it back. They don 't want the progress." 

"There used to be stores right here on the main road." 

Difference: 

Student Exposure to the Outside World 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"Sottie kids have never been to X unless they go to the 
doctor. We'tv had some kids that have never been to V. 
7he parents just don 7 take them. 'There are some kids 


that don't even have television. 7here's no recreation 
for them except right hereon the school grounds." 

"One day I was talking about going bowling and they 
had no idea what bowling was. Maybe they've seen it 
on TV, but if you haven 7 had that experience, you can 7 
identify with it. 7hey don 7 have much life about them. 
The school 's all they have ." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

“We have some intelligent kids . They just don't 
have the opportunities and environment to get 
much motivation. They see their parents going to 
the mailbox once a month for the cheeky then 
that's the only goal in life that they look for. I've 
had kids tell me that the most important thing 
that they lookforward to is thefirst of the month. 
You know, that's not a future." 

Difference: 

Transfer Studetits 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"Our student population is fluctuating quite a bit this 
year. We tend to lose kids to North Carolina and then 
get them back. We've lost about 70 or 12 that way this 
year and we just got four of them back the other day ." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

"We have a lot of students that transfer in — transfer 
out. We have a large transient population , about 34 
percent. 7 his year we Te had 4 7 kids move out and 38 
move in. A lot of those kids that come and go don't 
have a good educational background." 

"Last year l remember one child in particular in the 
sixth grade and a problem student in the third grade 
that came in from another school district tight at the 
time of the CTBS test. When the results came back, both 
were at the bottom. 7hat hurt us on our test results that 
year." 

How can we be held accountable and responsible for 
kids who come iti to take the test and leave right after, 
or are here two months and then gone? If you take the 
stable population and do a graph of the results . I think 
our scores on the CTBS tests would be a lot better than 
what they are when you count in all the transients. 
Many of these children do not stay in one place long 
enough to form a loyalty or an allegiance or an 
accountability to anybody, and I fault the parents for 
that, for moving around." 
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Difference: 

Staff Stability 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“Nobody is close to that school\ so over the past few 
yean your least senior people have ended up there and 
then when you get to a termination or reduction in 
force , then those people get terminated. Somebody else 
moves in. Right now over there , K-4grades are allfrom 
this side of the mountain. So as soon as they get an 
opportunity to come hack to this side of the mountain , 
they will. ” 

"Four of the 19 staff probably live within five or ten 
minutes of the school. Everybody else is driving in. I'm 
driving over an hour, three teachers drive 45 minutes 
and several drive about 35 minutes ." 

“We always said that every new teacher who 
came into the county was sent to this school to 
do their penitence and then sent somewhere else . 
That can create a problem in the school ” 

"Some come in with the idea that T will keep the job 
for a month or two until some school closer to home , 
or even a school in my own state , will open up.' Ihat 
does not lead to a lot of permanence in a community 
ora feeling of permanence." 

"Thosepeople who come in here because there are tio 
other jobs available at the time\ they may come in at 
the start of the school year and stay a month, and 
then a job will open up near their home and they will 
hid hack out . You may have that go on for half a year 
or longer ; so it certainly does not create a real good 
atmosphere within the classroom with the children 
having such a turnover of instructors. “ 

7 think where effectiveness is a factor is when they are 
traveling those distances with the idea that I'm only 
going to stay here until I cati bid out;' then I think that 
does affect the child. I think it affects the school." 

"We have teachers commuting from the other mid of 
the county, which isprobably 30 to 4 5 minutes away. 

'They are commuting over pretty treacherous roads 
during the wiliter. Some of them have been here for 
years doing that and apparently have pretty ivell 
adjusted. ” 

7 know that a lot of the jyeople who are here now 
weren t here three or Jour years ago." 

"this is a young staff. In fact , we 've already had three 
of these people get termination lettersfor next year. It's 


badfor morale this time of year, hut state law requires 
it. Ihis county probably hasn t hired a neu' teacher in 
years." 

"It is hard to attract professionals who are looking for 
a place to live to this area. Overall , we have 
substandard housing. Environmentally , it is 
substandard — there's no question about it. There are 
no public sewer systems. Your creeks a re public seu ers. 
Ihere are no requirements that you have to clean the 
garbage out of your yard, or that the appearance of 
your house had to be improved or the grass had to be 
mowed." 

"It's hard for me to stay after school when someone 
else is riding with me or I'm riding with someone else. 

I have an hour drive." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

"About half of the teachers are local. They know the 
area, the community.” 

"They're a very stable group. Our first grade teacher 
has been here for eight years, and our second grade 
teacher has been here 1 7 years. Our third grade teacher 
has been here all her school teaching life. Our fourth 
grade teacher has been hereabout 12 years, our fifth 
grade teacher about nine years and our sixth grade 
teacher about eight years." 

"Some of the teachers stay very»late , day-in and day- 
out. Those are the teachers who go above and beyond 
the call of duty. We have some very dedicated teachers. ” 

"My son has gotten an excellent education in the fifth 
and sixth grade. I don't think he could have gone 
anywhere else and gotten anything better. I feel very> 
confident for him to start junior high. 'They not only 
taught him the basics and prepared him for junior 
high, but they ve also helped him with his self-esteem. ” 

Difference: 

Principal Stability 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“ I've been under three different principals since I've 
been here. Firsi one wasn't a principal. He just had 
the name. The second one was o.k. at first and then 
carried on like a mad dog. The present principal has 
just been here this year. He’s very supportive. He's 
informed about things. He g(X\s out of his way to do 
things for the teachers and to help the kids." 

"We had one principal come in, and he cleaned the 
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school up . It was very 1 nasty. Now we have a new 
principal, He wants it to stay clean, It was kind of 
starting to run down a little hit when we were in- 
between principals. It was like everybody just didn't 
care ." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

"As long as I've been principal I've always sought the 
expens . and that 's the teachers, the ones that actually 
work in the classroom, for ideas of what we need to 
do. I don't dictate anything to them. We've always 
talked out problems and tried to get them worked out." 

"If Ifeel that there is a problem with something they re 
doing, a behavior they're exhibiting, then we self- 
coned . We try to steer each other in the light direction 
and we talk about what is best and what isn't best. 
We're here for the kids and that's priority, “ 

"I've been principal of this school for nine years." 

Difference: 

Relations with County Board Office 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

No one ever comes to the school to see about you, 
There's never — very rarely if ever — a workshop held 
for special education teachers . We never get to attend 
a regional, state, national or international meeting. 
Ihe director and his assistant always go ." 

"I think probably the most active program you have in 
the county is your Chapter I reading and math 
program. Ihose people do attend, at least state and 
regional meetings. No one else does." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

"They are a supportite office. When you need anything, 
they help you. I don't feel threatened by the county 
people at all. Ihey are in and out of the building all of 
the time." 

"We have the Chapter l coordinator and supervisors 
and they come out and check on us quite often. And 
of course they are excellent. You can call them any 
time you have a problem or concern. They will either 
let you know right then and there on the phone what 
you need to know , or if it's something you can't solve 
over the phone, they're more than willing to come out 
to the school. Ihey could be here in about 20 minutes. 
Ihey're veiy helpful. Ihey hold workshops during the 
year to go over things that have changed\ or are going 
to change." 


"When we needed the air conditioners for the rooms 
we knew the Board of Education couldn't buy them 
for us because of the funds. So we raised the money, 
hut they supplied the maintenance workers to come in 
and put them in and work on them." 

Difference: 

Faculty Expectations of Students 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"It's really difficult to motivate some of these students 
sometimes. The principal brought paychecks around 
one time and a little kid asked me how much I made, 
and I showed him. He told me, ‘Well, my mom makes 
more money than you, and she doesn t even leave the 
house .' 'There seems to be a mind-set in the community 
that ‘Mom and Dad have never worked, why motivate 
me to work?' I think that is something that teachers 
have had a very 1 difficult time overcoming." 

“I question our commitment, I really do. I 
question our commitment to really overcome 
those problems that students are having, not only 
academically hut socially, etc. I question our 
resolve a lot of times. Not only this school system, 
but in alt district systems in underprivileged and 
economically deprived areas, / question our 
commitment. A lot of time I think we are guilty of 
getting the children into the system, getting them 
through the system and turning out victims of 
the system. Unfortunately, today there are many 
children who are the victims of that and are fast 
becoming more dependent upon the public rolls 
for their existence because we have not prepared 
them for anything else. ” 

7 think sometimes we ctre more interested in making 
our reports, sending out report cards and going 
through a formality of education, rather than really 
getting down to the basic facts of what it takes to get 
that child through life. I think we're turning out 
children who at one time could survive in that 
environment because they could get jobs in the coal 
mines. Ihey no longer can do that. So I think we as a 
system are guilty of neglect in that area," 

u Every superintendent has been a local person 
who grew up under that system. I think we 
commit academic incest by having the same ideas 
just re-washed and tried again. That may be some 
of our problem. There are tremendous problems. 
As long as we see children turned out into the 
world u nprepared to face that world, then I don*t 
think we can claim success as a school system.** 
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School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

4 We expect academic performance of on r students. Our 
expectations are high ." 

"I (rant the students to behave, I want them to Iearn . 
because most of what they 're being taught is what 
they 're being taught here." 

"Ibis is the school I went to — this is my elementary 
school. It's where I was raised. I was raised with ten 
children a)id raised vety poor. I was raised to u'ork 
hard . so therefore working hard to get something out 
of the students is natural. My father and mother did 
not finish high school, but they were vety intelligent 
people. They felt it was vety important for us to get an 
education. " 

“Somebody has got to expect some things of these 
children or they're not going to aspire to 
anything . If the parents do not get up and go to 
work every day , if they can sit there and drink 
their coffee and smoke their cigarettes , but can't 
buy a book for school, theti where else, except in 
the school, is it going to be instilled in them that 
there are things more important than sitting on 
the porch with their feet propped up, smoking 
and drinking? Where else are they going to get it 
if they don't get it in school where people care?" 

"As a faculty, there is something about us that is 
different. First of all we are all rety experienced. 
Experience does cany some weight—when you 're been 
there and back, you kind of know a little bit of what 's 
going to work and what's not. We re continuously in 
workshops. We go to eretything that we can lay our 
hands on. We go on Saturdays to workshops. We re 
doing something all the time. Nobody is even the least 
bit hesitant about learning something new and we 
share the excitement with each other. I have a master's 
plus 6A and I could have stopped years ago. I see that 
personal drive in a lot of folks here." 

Difference: 

Team Work, Meeting Student Needs and 
Instructional Programs 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“During the last several years, the emphasis has been 
on basic skills in K-4, \V</ use a lot of the junior high 
school kids as assistants. They read to kids and listen 
to other kids read ." 

7 >p until a year ago. we were like a lot of the county 
— we were way , way down as far as percentiles on 


testing. We made a concerted effort to try to get our 
children better prepared. We began to teach test-taking 
skills." 

“We've developed our own sample test of the kinds of 
questions that kids should be able to answer and kids 
actually take these sample tests ." 

One thing we did was go through and get an item 
analysis of the test . question by question, and then 
indexed it to the curriculum ." 

"At this school we tested evenvne with the CMS because 
we are school-wide Chapter I and we have to have 
that information for our program ." 

"We've got a real good school-wide Chapter I program 
which makes it really nice because they can save all 
the kids instead of just a select few. The school-wide 
project provides them with a good bit of money for 
instnwtionalsupplies and equipment. Ibis is their third 
year. For the last two years they have made pretty 
significant changes in their test scores." 

"A lot of what they found, as a staff, was that a lot of 
kids were taking the test who had not beat properly 
identified for placement for special education , who 
had not been referred. When a student is scoring in 
the one percentile, that should be a clue to somebody 
that something s wrong here." 

*’lV'e have computers in all the rooms and a computer 
lab. ‘The lower grades have only four computers and 
printers, but most have fire computer per room. We 
hat e a sen er that the) 1 re all co > / > lected to." 

"Thegrades were below what the Board thought they 
should have been. So. we had to write an improvement 
plan for each student. " 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

"Ihe one thing that we 've tried to do that has helped 
us academically is that we have tried to identify 
particular individual student needs, We have tried to 
look at what information we have on their work and 
see what it is they need in order to continue." 

7 think that we re all worked together for so long that 
we kind of know what each person expects of us. \V e 
have always worked together. We talk to each other. 
Our principal encourages us to do that, especially at 
the beginning and end of the year. Find out where we 
are weak, where the students are weak and what ire 
need to be introducing during the year that we haven V 
been." 

“We tty to stress that the individual student is 
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accountablefor what he or she does. We've been 
trying to do that for years. Also, that they are in 
charge of their destiny. We try to instill that front 
kindergarten on. They are in charge of what they 
do." 

‘'We really form a protective feeling for these students , 
knowing the area as we do." 

“As a staff, we've always felt that we really work hard 
to get the best we can out of the kids. We take the 
interests of the students to heart. ” 

“We want children to he contributors to society rather 
than dependent upon it. My students are told every 
day that they are loved. They are hugged. I think that's 
probably one of the keys we have here. These kids know 
that we love them. If you know someone cares about 
you and expects something of you, then you will reach 
a little hit more . ” 

“Each of usfeels that every child can learn something. 

It is our responsibility to take the child where we find 
Hand bring it as far as we can. We devise a curriculum 
that will meet the needs of the child. And we bond 
with the students. It's not uncommon to see even those 
big 6th graders come down the hall with their arms 
out to give you a hug before you leave in the evening. 
Quite often I feel that the only time these children get a 
legitimate hug is from some of us." 

il We try very hard, lhat's why we leave the building 
exhausted, often come in exhausted." 

Note: Programs at School D include Reading Recov¬ 
ery, computer lab (28 computers), peer-tutoring, Pen- 
Pal Program, Book-Across-America Program, math 
field day and spelling contest, Chapter I Program, 
annual testing coordinator and item analysis, prac¬ 
tice test-taking skills, parent workshops - Mommy 
and Me, Home Language and home visits by the Spe¬ 
cial Education Teacher. 

Difference: 

Business Partnerships 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“Weshould he developing relationships with businesses 
in the community , but we don't have them to develop 
with . Partnerships are extremely difficult to develop 
in this area because you may have a little roadside 
market or service station who is struggling to survive, 
and that makes it extremely difficult . Oddly enough, 
these are the offsprings of the coal company workers 
and you would think the coal companies would still 


be interested in providing partnerships. We have not 
found that true. Once the coal is depleted , then the 
interest seems to have been pretty well depleted also. " 

“Even grocery shopping is quite a task for most families 
because they either ivind up going toX, which is from 
25 to 30 miles across two mountains, or going to Y, 
which is roughly 30 to 35 miles across the mountain. 
There are a few little quick stops , but as far as doing a 
complete week's shopping , it requires quite a hit of 
travel." 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

‘Our business partner put poles out therefor us and 
painted those and they came over and painted the 
playground equipment. We haven't really asked our 
partner for a lot. They give us ice for just about any 
function, or we go to Hardee's and get ice. " 

Difference: 

How to Make the School a Better Place 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

"Ifyou could get the parents involved more. I think it 
could he better if more parents worried about their 
kids' education." 

“We probably have too much money. Ibis school has 
a three-year budget through Chapter I of a little over a 
half-million dollars. We've got lots of stuff here. It has 
been hardfor me this year to just fathom how to spend 
the money we have. I'll figure out how to do it. There 
are probably lots of things that could he done to make 
it a better place. One would he to hate a stable faculty." 

“It would be nice if we could have a stable 
population where people could plan on being 
here for a while. I told the superintendent that's 
the one thing I wish could be possible, but with 
the declining population and the way state laws 
are, you have to reduce force. I understand that . 
Three new people have already gotten letters and 
they're probably the three most gung-ho people 
right now on doing some of the kinds of things 
we want to do. They were the three that came 
new to us this year end we've spent time trying 
to work them into the program. Now we'll have 
to work new people in next year." 

“Field trips. To my way of thinking, that would he 
special for the lower grade students. That would he an 
excellent learning opjxnlunity, particularly for the ones 
that haven 7 had anything like that . that never go out 
of the area . Your lx\st teaching opportunity is for the 
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child to actually see, and so many kids are deprived 
of that.” 

7 see some improvement in the overall academic 
structure of the school. I see an opportunity for the 
staff to increase their base of knowledge and 
certification. I think the pay has gotten better and yon 
are able to attract a little better quality candidate into 
the school system than what you were able to at one 
time. We do have a high special education population 
in this school. We have four special education teachers 
— 20 percent of our staff. ” 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

“If there is something that we really need, we all come 
together and discuss those needs and normally work 
out a way to get those things. We would like to have a 
music teacher an art teacher and a physical education 
teacher. ” 

7 would like to see more cultural activities come into 
the area, music and art. More exhibits, more awards\ 
more recognition , some recitals in music. Bring some 
music into the lives of the children, more than what 
they get. ” 

7 wish that we could get more parents educated to the 
importance of education. And I don 7 know how to do 
that. We’ve tried workshops. We have open-house. ” 

7 ivotdd like to see a male teacher in here . 7 he principal 
is a strong figure, hut he's not in the classroom. ” 

No Difference: 

Parental Involvement 

School C (Rural, Low-Achieving) 

“We’re educating basically third andfourth generation 
welfare kids. Kids that we taught, their kids are there 
now. And those same families that were on welfare 
when we were there are still on welfare today. That is 
a tremendous problem from the standpoint of 
motivation. It’s really tough to motivate those kids. If 
you ask them what they’re going to do, they say, Tm 
going to grow up and draw a check. 

“ We re seeing more ch ildren each year who are com ing 
into the school from homes that have to depend upon 
welfare; there is no work ethic in the home. Families 
who did have strong work ethics left when the mines 
and other support tie industries left. It’s very' difficult 
to motivate a child for his future when he has not had 
the motivation at home that u>ork is an ethical thing 
to do. We have to fight it, so that it doesn’t become the 


predominant mode even in the school environment. ” 

“The education level of the parents is real low. You 
can probably imagine what that would do to the child. 
They just don 7 have any background. I didn 7 have it 
when I was growing up. My father and mother could 
not read nor write until they were 40 or 50years old. 
Ihat was typical in this area. We had a parent in today 
that is about 30years old. He neither reads nor writes. 
To me, I can 7 understand that. ” 

"At one time we had a real close-knit partnership 
between the home, community and the school. I don 7 
think we have that today ." 

Our PTO attendance runs between maybe 25, 30 or 
40, depending on who s doing the program. When we 
have meetings, most of the information or the questions 
that come up are academically-oriented questions. ” 

“We don 7 get a lot of parent participation at the PTO 
meetings because the teachers aren t here and teachers 
don 7 stay because the parents don 7 come. ” 

"Chapter I meetings are pretty well attended. Boosters 
Club is well attended. We normally have a couple of 
volunteers in the building at about any time. ” 

“This school has always had a major eighth grade trip. 
For a community that does have a certain amount of 
economic problems, during the course of the year, we ’ll 
raise between $6,000 and $10,000. Ihe parents 
painted post offices this summer to begin raising 
money. It’s a real community-oriented place for the 
most part. ” 

7 ivould say that the overwhelming majority of our 
community thinks that this is a pretty good school. 
That hasn’t been the case in the past. Five, six, seven 
or eight years ago, I used to hear horror stories about 
this school. * 

“We have some parents that we have never seen, that 
have never been in the school. A lot of them live back 
on the mountain, and it is so inconvenient for them to 
come in. ” 

School D (Rural, Moderately High-Achieving) 

“ We’ve got a PTO, but I’m ashamed to say we hai>e, 
oh, maybe five parents out to the meetings. \There’s not 
much parental support. We’ve got about six volunteers 
who come in on a regular basis. ” 

“Most of these children's parents never even finished 
high school. So you see, there are all these strikes against 
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them. A lot of times, when parents don't finish school, 
they really don't see the importance of education. 
They're not pushing their kids toward getting a good 
education and they don't instill in them the desire to 
work hard. When you look at all of the adverse effects 
that there are , all of the things that are against these 
kids to start with, what we get out of them makes us a 
good school." 

“We don't have broad financial support from the 
parents. We limit sales that go home because I know 
what the community is likefinancially and how much 
it can stand. And plus ; it's embarrassing to the kids 
whenever they can't help. ” 

“A lot ofparents now are trying to file for Social 
Security Disability benefits. And that's amounting 
to about $400 a month if they say their child is 
mentally unable to do anything or physically or 
emotionally unable. And they push for that 
check.* 9 


“We have a large number of single-parent families and 
alternate lifestyle families. There's a large number of 
these students that , when they refer to mom and dad, 
it is not their bhlh mother or father and may not be 
the same mom and dad in six months." 

'7 have some students that really need the parent 
involved with what sgoing on. Quite often that parent 
will find an excuse not to come in. Either they feel like 
they can ’t handle it, or they want me to handle it ." 

'Our PTO raised money for the blacktop out there and 
the basketball nets and the playground equipment. I 
thinkPTO raised all the money for the air-conditioner. ” 

Summary of Areas of Difference: Interview Data 

Presented in Table 19 is a summarization of the 
differences between Schools C and D that were iden¬ 
tified from the interview data. 


Table 19. Summary: Areas of Identified Differences. Interview Data. Schools C & D 


Areas of Difference 

School C 

Low-Achieving 

87% Needy 

School D 

High-Achieving 

87% Needy 

Community Location: Proximity 
to Central Office 

Rural; Isolated 

45 minutes; Low Visibility 

Rural; 20 minutes 

Moderate Visibility 

Adverse Life Conditions - Students 

School Has Not Overcome 

School Works Hard to 

Overcome 

Central Office Support 

Lacking 

Available when Needed 

Instructional Leader 

Not Identified 

Teachers/Principal 

Teachers Working as a Team Over Time 

No - High Staff Turnover 

Yes - Stable Staff 

Staff Stability 

Drive-In School 

Community School 

=>5 Years in this School 

46% * 

67% * 

=>Ma:'ter , s Degree 

31% * 

89% * 

Accountability 

State Holding School 

Accountable 

Teachers hold Themselves 

Accountable 

Pre-Kindergarten 

No 

No 

Parental Involvement 

Low PTO Volunteers 

Low PTO Volunteers 

Principal/Teacher Relations 

Appears to be Supportive; 

First Year 

Supportive, Interactive 

Team Work 

Testing Readiness 

Increasing Preparation 

Long Term Preparation 

Achievement Level 

Low - 3rd Grade; 

Low, but increasing 6th 
Grade 

Moderately High-3rd Grade; 

Moderately High-6th Grade 

Business Partner 

No - None in the Area 

Yes - Active 


•Of responding teachers 
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Staffs’ View of the School 
Survey Data 
Schools C and D 

Schools C and D’s ratings from the responding 
teachers differed on the school’s ability to unity school 
tasks necessary for achievement (school integration), 
the schools ability to achieve objectives (goal attain¬ 
ment), the school’s ability to deal successfully with 
parents and the community (school adaptation) and 
in staff morale. The two areas where there was not a 


significant difference 1 between the views of the staff 
from the two schools were staff commitment and job 
satisfaction (see Table 20). 

On all six scales relating to the views of the staff, 
the responding teachers at higher-achieving School 
D had a more positive perception of their senool and 
themselves than the responding teachers at lower- 
achieving School C. Also, on all six scales, School C 
had the lowest, or next to the lowest, ranked score 
of all the schools in the study relating to the staffs 
perceptions about the school. 


Table 20. The Staffs Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves. Schools C & D 


Survey Scale: Staffs Perception 

DifferenceVNo Difference 
Between Schools C & D 

School Integration 

The school's ability to unify school tasks necessary 
for achievement 

Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school's ability to define & achieve goals 

Difference 

School Adaptation 

The school’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
the community & change 

Difference 

Staff Morale 

Adequate work conditions, harmonious staff relationships 

Difference 

Staff Commitment 

Acceptance of the school’s values; desire to remain an 
employee of the school 

No Difference 

Job Satisfaction 

The degree to which the teacher likes his or her job 

No Diff erence ' 


* Statistical Difference* at p < ,01 


The questions presented in Table 21 represent 
some of the differences in how the staffs of Schools 
C and D perceive their schools. The responding teach¬ 
ers in low-achieving School C indicated that produc¬ 
tivity is not high in the school, the quality of teaching 
is not high, students arc not prepared in the previous 
grade and that teachers do not have a high respect 
for the professional competence of other teachers. 
The responding teachers in School D had a totally 
different response on all of these areas, as noted in 
Table 21. 

As previously stated, for questions in the staff 
survey, the available responses were strongly agree, 
agree, neutral, disagree and strongly disagree. The 
response rate of strongly agree and agree to a ques¬ 
tion were combined to form one rate, and this rate 
was designated as the positive response. "Air' repre¬ 
sents the average positive response of all the respond¬ 


ing individuals from all the schools in the study, to a 
question. 

Previously, in low-achieving School A, 75 per¬ 
cent of the responding teachers indicated they would 
leave the school for any other. In low-achieving School 
C, however, only 31 percent of the responding teach¬ 
ers responded in a like manner. This low response 
by its teachers appears to be an encouraging note for 
School C. 
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Table 21. Staff Differences. Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 


Areas of Difference in the View of the Teachers 

Strongly Agree + Agree 

School C 

School D 

All 

Teachers in this school have respect for the professional 
competence of other teachers 

39% 

89% 

86% 

As students move from one grade level to the next, teachers 
generally can be assured that the students were soundly 
prepared in the previous grade 

23% 

89% 

76% 

The communications in this school are good 

31% 

100% 

74% 

The climate in this school is poor 

54% 

0% 

16% 

The quality of teaching in this school is very high 

31% 

100% 

89% 

Teachers in this school are trying hard to promote student 
achievement 

62% 

100% 

94% 

Productivity is high in this school 

39% 

89% 

79% 

Faculty members are friendly to one another 

54% 

100% 

88% 

I would leave this school for any other 

31% 

0% 

15% 

Number of Responding Teachers 

13 

9 

_ 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 


The number of teachers responding to the sur¬ 
vey represents approximately 87 percent of the class¬ 
room teachers for School C (13 out of 13 classroom 
teachers) and 90 percent for School D (9 out of 10 
classroom teachers). 

The next section presents the students' percep¬ 
tion of School C and School D and their view of 
themselves. 
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Students’ View of the School and 

Themselves 

Survey Data 

Schools C and D 

The responding students from Schools C and D 
had similar responses on five of the eight survey scales 
relating to the students’ view of the school and of 
themselves. On four of the five scales where there 
were similar views, it needs to be pointed out that 
the students from both schools had the lowest, or 
close to the lowest, scores of all the students in the 
study on those scales. In other words, the students in 
these two schools had similar low scores about them¬ 
selves and their schools. 

Differences were noted in the students’ percep¬ 
tion of the school’s ability to organize, coordinate 


and unify the various school tasks necessary for 
achievement (school integration), in the school’s abil¬ 
ity to create and maintain the school’s motivational 
and value structure (school maintenance) and in the 
student’s motivation to attend school and the impor¬ 
tance he/she attaches to school (student motivation). 

Presented in Table 22 are the survey scales that 
measured the students’ perception of the school and 
their view of themselves and the areas of difference 
between the two schools. 

The students from moderately high-achieving 
School D had the highest score of all the students in 
the study on motivation and the lowest score of all 
the students on self-reliance. The students from low- 
achieving School C had the lowest score of all the 
students in the study on five of the eight survey scales. 


Table 22. Students’ Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves 
Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 


Survey Scale: Students’ Perception 

Difference'/No Difference 

Between Schools C & D 

School Norms 

School expects a high performance level 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

School’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
community & change 

No Difference 

Academic Futility 

Relationships among effort and reward 

No Difference 

Self-Concept 

Student’s ability to master school work, friendships 
and acceptance 

No Difference 

Self-Reliance 

Student’s ability and desire to function independently 

No Difference 

Motivation 

Student’s motivation to attend school 8c importance of school 

Difference 

School Integration 

School’s ability to unify school tasks necessary for achievement 

Difference 

School Maintenance 

Student and employee loyalty to the school 

Difference 


• Statistical Difference at p < .01 


As already noted, the responding students from 
School D had the highest positive response on the 
motivation scale of all the students in the study. This 
is a school that has 87 percent of the students receiv¬ 
ing free and reduced-price lunch, a transient student 
population, low parent education and high family 
welfare assistance, but a stable, committed staff that 
indicated they work hard to change attitudes of the 
students. This scale measures the student’s motiva¬ 


tion to attend school and the importance that he/she 
attaches to school. The students at School C had next 
to the lowest positive response on the motivation 
scale of all the schools in the study, yet School C has 
very similar student and family demographics as 
School D. For these two schools, the difference in 
student motivation may be related to the difference 
in the attitude of the school faculty. 
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Presented in Table 23 are statements that illus¬ 
trate different views by the students in Schools C and 
D about their school and themselves. As with School 
B, in School D we see another high-achieving school 
in a high-poverty area with infrequent student argu¬ 
ments, strong student pride, strong student respect 
for teachers and students who feel highly respected. 

Seventy-six percent of the students in low-achiev¬ 
ing School A indicated there were often arguments 
between students at their school; now we see that 
low-achieving School C also has a high (66 percent) 


response rate on the same question. High-achieving 
School B had a response rate of 37 percent on stu¬ 
dent arguments and moderately high-achieving School 
D, 32 percent. 


f 

Table 23. Students’ View of the School and Themselves. 
Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 


Areas of Differences in the View of the Students (C & D) 

Strongly Agree + Agree 

School C 

School D 

All 

Students at this school are very proud of the school 

37% 

79% 

75% 

There are often arguments between students at this school 

66% 

32% 

43% 

Students in this school respect the teachers 

50% 

80% 

77% 

Students in this school will do well in the future 

55% 

82% 

80% 

There are a lot of places that I would rather be than in school 

55% 

18% 

36% 

Students in this school are highly respected 

63% 

81% 

73% 

Students in this school trust each other 

40% 

57% 

59% 

Students learn more at other schools 

32% 

16 % 

17% 

Teachers and parents work together in my school 

57% 

80% 

78% 

Number of Responding Students 

38 

76 

670 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 


A surprising response was the low positive rate 
from both schools relating to students trusting each 
other. Less than half (40 percent) of the responding 
students from School C indicated that students in their 
school trust each other and only 57 percent of the 
students from School D responded in a like manner. 
Why would students from small, rural schools not 
trust each other? Does this relate to the culture of the 
area? With being isolated? With being transient? How 
does this affect their academic performance? This 
might be an area that needs additional investigation. 

The next section presents the parents’ view of 
Schools C and D as measured by the survey data. 
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Parents’ View of the School 
Survey Data 
Schools C & D 

Parents of moderately high-achieving School D 
had a more positive perception of their school than 
the parents of low-achieving School C on all scales 
of the survey relating to the parents’ view of the 
school. But, statistically, there were no differences in 
how' the parents of School C and D viewed their 
respective high or low-achieving school. 

Presented in Table 24 are the survey scales that 
measured the parents’ perception of the school and 


Table 24. Parents’ Perception of the School. 

Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 


Survey Scale: Parents’ Perception 

DifferenceVNo Difference 
Between Schools C & D 

School Integration 

Work conditions, personnel policies and practices, 
staff relationships 

No Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school’s ability to define and achieve goals 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

School’s ability to deal successfully w'ith parents, 
community and change 

No Difference 

Maintenance 


The school’s ability to maintain student, parent 
and employee loyalty 

No Difference 

Principal Behavior 

The parents’ view of the principal 

No Difference 


* Statistical Difference at p < .01 


Presented in Table 25 are selected questions that 
illustrate a few of the differences in the parents' per¬ 
ceptions about School C and School D. 


Table 25. Parents’ Perceptions of the School: Areas of Difference 
Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 


Areas of Difference in the View of the Parents 

Always + Usually Agree 

School C 

School D 

All 

I am satisfied with my child’s school 

68% 

82% 

81% 

My child’s school is highly respected 

43% 

76% 

78% 

My child’s school has high expectations 

54% 

75% 

75% 

My child’s school has a clear mission 

55% 

65% 

70% 

There is general faculty confidence in the building administrators 

61% 

79% 

74% 

Number of Responding Parents 

40 

72 

632 


Statistical Difference at p < .01 


the areas of difference or no difference between the 
two schools. 

Of all the schools in the study, low-achieving 
School C had the lowest positive response on the 
parents’ perception of the school’s ability to create 
and maintain the loyalty of parents, students and staff 
(school maintenance) and the lowest parent score 
on the school’s ability to deal successfully w'ith the 
parents, the community and external change (school 
adaptation). For a school to function effectively over 
an extended period, there must be a certain sense of 
parent, student and employee loyalty to the school, its 
goals and culture (KanLEAD Survey). 
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The number of responding parents from School 
C was approximately 35 percent. For School D, the 
parent response rate was approximately 77 percent 
(72 out of 93 third through sixth grade families). The 
low response rate by the parents of School C was 
predicted by the principal of the school before the 
surveys were returned. 

The questions presented in Table 26 illustrate 
some of the areas of commonality between Schools 


C and D, as viewed by the responding parents. The 
response of the parents from School D concerning 
community support correlates with the interview data 
concerning the low attendance rate of parents to PTO. 
The principal of School I) stated that he was embar¬ 
rassed to say that only four or five parents attended 
PTO meetings. 


Table 26. Parents’ Perceptions of the School: Areas of Commonality 
Low-Achieving School C & Moderately High-Achieving School D 



Always + Usually Agree 

Areas of Commonality in the View of the Parents 

School C 

School D 

All 

My child's school has activities to help keep it in touch 
with the wants and desires of the community 

53% 

48% 

59% 

Teachers at my child's school respect parents and attempt 
to work with them whenever possible 

75% 

83% 

82% 

The staff at my child’s school really care about him/her 

62% 

‘ 73% 

78% 

Most of my child’s interests lie outside the school 

48% 

36% 

35% 

Parents feel pride in my child’s school and in its students 

58% 

78% 

80% 

Parents at my child’s school are very loyal to the 
school and staff 

62% 

54% 

71% 

The development of student self-confidence is stressed 
at my child's school 

50% 

70% 

70% 

The quality of teaching my child receives is high 

73% 

81% 

79% 

My child's school is effective in gaining community 
support for its programs 

50% 

55% 

72% 

Number of Responding Parents 

40 

72 

632 
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Summary; Schools C and D 


Areas of Difference: Schools C and D 


Schools C and D are located in rural, poverty- 
stricken areas that have high welfare assistance, low 
employment opportunities, low education level of 
the parents, low parental involvement and low work 
ethic. Approximately 87 percent of the elementary 
school children receive free or reduced-price lunch. 

Low-achieving School C is a drive-in school. A 
majority of the teachers drive in to the school each 
day, with many spending up to one hour traveling 
over mountainous terrain. The school has a history 
of high staff turnover and of teachers bidding out 
during the year to schools on the other side of the 
mountain. 

Moderately high-achieving School D has had low 
staff turnover in the past 10 years. Many of the teach¬ 
ers are from the surrounding area, with others driv¬ 
ing in 20 to 45 minutes. Teachers want to be at School 
D. The teachers in School D have more years of teach¬ 
ing experience, a higher level of education and have 
been in the same school longer than the teachers at 
low-achieving School C. 

Individuals from both schools talked about the 
low aspirations of parents toward education, “the 
check” and welfare assistance as a way of life and 
the adverse effects of the home environment on the 
students. A majority of the interviewees from low- 
achieving School C talked about the difficulty of 
motivating children from the area and gave the im¬ 
pression that the many years of low school achieve¬ 
ment could not be helped because of the adverse 
effects of home life, parents' low regard for educa¬ 
tion and low parental involvement. 

School D, faced with the same adverse problems 
as School C, appears to have a different attitude about 
the ability of the students to achieve. It appears they 
have worked as a team over time in addressing the 
adverse student environment problems, have ex¬ 
pected each child to try to be successful and have 
conscientiously and deliberately tried to change stu¬ 
dent attitudes and behavior from kindergarten on. 
Another top priority of the teachers is to provide a 
very warm and caring atmosphere where children 
want to be. 

The students in moderately high-achieving School 
D scored the highest on the motivation scale of all 
the students in the survey. This appears to indicate 
that something positive is going on in the school and 
that one difference between Schools C and D relates 
to the attitude and effort of the teachers. 

Listed below are major areas of identified differ¬ 
ences between Schools C and I). The differences are 
not listed in order of importance, but in the order 
they were discussed in the text. 


• School location and proximity to the school 
district’s central office 

• School district central office support 

• Identified instructional leader 

• Teachers working as a team over time 

• Staff stability 

• Staff and student accountability 

• Principal support over time 

• Testing readiness 

• Continuity of instructional program 

• School climate 

• Quality of teaching 

• Students working on grade level 

• School productivity 

• Student motivation 

• Loyalty of parents, students and teachers to the 
school 

• Student pride in the school 

• Student arguments 

• Student respect for the teachers 

• Students being respected 

• Parent satisfaction 

• School expectations 

Again, we find that location of the school may 
have an indirect effect on the success of the school. 
Individuals from isolated School C indicated that very 
few people came to the schcx)! from the central of¬ 
fice or from other places, while School D indicated 
that help was only 20 minutes away whenever they 
needed it and individuals from the central office were 
in the building often. * 

Teachers have worked as a team over time in 
School D, hold themselves accountable for the suc¬ 
cess of the students, have support from the principal 
and the central office and have a strong bond with 
each other and with the students. Many of the teach¬ 
ers grew up in the area and identify with poverty, 
low education of parents and low educational aspi¬ 
rations. They indicated strongly that the school is the 
last resort for the students if they are to do more than 
grow up to receive “the check,” 
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Approximately 80 percent of the responding stu¬ 
dents in School D indicated they were proud of the 
school, had respect for the teachers and felt they 
were respected. Student arguments were less frequent 
in School D, compared to low-achieving School C. 

One surprising response from the students in both 
Schools C and D was in students’ lack of trust in each 
other. There was no explanation from the interview 
data why this would be so, other than the isolation 
of School C and the high number of mobile students 
in School D. 

Overall, while parents’ perceptions from high- 
achieving School D were more positive than from 
School C, there was no statistical difference. It was 
encouraging to note that the parents in low-achiev¬ 
ing School C appeared to recognize that their school 
could be better, the parents could be more support¬ 
ive and the quality of teaching could be higher. 
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Demographics 
Schools C and D 

Table 27. Number Responding to Survey. Schools C & D. 


Group 

School C (Low) 

School D (Moderately High) 

Students 

38/50 (76%) 

76/90 (84%) 

Grades 

3rd, 4th, 5th. 6th 

3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 

Parents 

40/113 (35%) 

72/93 (77%) 

Teachers 

13/15 (87%) 

9/10 (90%) 


Classroom 

Classroom 

Principal 

1 

1 

Total 

92 

158 


Table 28. Number of Years Taught in this Building by Responding Teachers. Schools C & D. 


Years 

School C 

School D 

<= 1 Year 

15.4% 

11.1% 

2-4 Years 

38.5% 


5-8 Years 

38.5% 

22.2% 

9-12 Years 


11.1% 

13-20 Yrs. 

7.7% 

33.3% 

=> 21 Yrs. 


11.1% 

Non-responding 


11% 


In reply to the question. “How long have you 
taught in this building?/* 78 percent of the respond¬ 
ing teachers at high-achieving School I) indicated they 
had taught in the building five years or longer, com¬ 
pared to 46 percent of the responding teachers in 
low-achieving School C. Eleven percent of the re¬ 
sponding teachers in School D did not answer the 
question. 


In years of teaching experience. 77 percent of 
the responding teachers in School C indicated they 
had five or more years of teaching experience com¬ 
pared to 100 percent of the responding teachers in 
School D, 

Eighty-nine percent of the responding teachers 
in high-achieving School D have a masters degree 
or greater, compared to 31 percent of the responding 
teachers in low-achieving School C. 


Table 29. Education Level of Responding Teachers. Schools C & D. 


Education Level 

School C 

School D 

Bachelor's degree 

15.4% 


Some graduate work but less than a master’s degree 

53,8% 

1 1.1% 

Master's degree 

7,7% 

11.1% 

More than a master’s degree but not a doctorate 

23,1% 

77,8% 

Doctor’s degree 
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Table 30. Age of Responding Teachers. Schools C & D. 


Age 

School C 

School D 

20 - 25 Years Old 



26 - 30 Years 

23.1% 


31-40 Years 

15.4% 

22.2% 

41-50 Years 

38.5% 

66.7% 

51-60 Years 

15.4% 

11.1% 

61 Years or Older 



Non-responding 

8% 



Seventy-eight percent of the responding teach¬ 
ers in School D indicated they were between the 
ages of 41 to 60 years, compared to 54 percent of the 
responding teachers in School C. Eight percent of 
the responding teachers in School C did not answer 
the question. 
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Comparing Schools 
E, F&G 

(Non-Rural Schools) 


The next section presents the same type of infor¬ 
mation on the three non-rural schools that previously 
has been presented on the four rural schools. The 
first notable difference between the rural and non- 
rural schools in this study is in the percentage of stu¬ 
dents receiving free or reduced-price lunch. The ru¬ 
ral schools have rates of 65 to 87 percent; the non-rural 
schools have rates of 10 to 16 percent. There is also 
a difference in parents’ education level. The parents 
in the three non-rural areas have a higher education 
level than those we have discussed in the rural areas. 
In fact, the highest-achieving elementary school in 
the state, as measured over a five year period, has the 
highest level of parent education and the lowest level 
of students receiving free or reduced-price lunch of 
any of the schools in the study. Special programs in 
the non-rural schools are enrichment programs such 
as music, art, band, gifted and accelerated studies; 
not programs designed to offset the detrimental ef¬ 
fects of family home life, as we saw previously in the 
rural areas. 
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Overview of the Non-Rural Schools 
Schools E, F & G 

Presented first is an overview 9 of Schools E, F 
and G and an explanation of why all three schools 
were compared. The original plan of this research 
study was to compare Schools E and F, but due to the 
results of the survey data on parents’ education and 
other information, this decision was changed to in¬ 
clude School G. 

From a global perspective, these three schools 
appear to be similar. All three are small neighbor¬ 
hood schools with good reputations. The majority of 
teachers at all three schools have many years of ex¬ 
perience (averaging about 17 years for each school); 
the majority have master s degrees or more. A com¬ 
mon theme among the teachers at each of the schools 
is that it is difficult to get a teaching position in these 
schools because there is so little turnover. 

Each of the schools serves children of some of its 
teachers because the teachers live in the general area 
where the school is located, and the teachers like 
their schools well enough to want their children to 
attend the school. In general, the teachers speak well 
of the principals, other teachers, parents and students 
at their respective schools. 

Parents, teachers and principals express having 
high expectations for the students at each of these 
schools. All of the schools have a high level of parent 
involvement,.with nearly 100 percent having contact 
with their individual child’s teacher and a core of 
parents being very involved, although in qualitatively 
different ways. The parents, too, speak highly of the 
teachers and principals, generally. Beyond the global 
descriptions, however, when focusing on details, dif¬ 


ferences emerge which may have an impact on school 
achievement and/or school climate, and ultimately on 
school effectiveness. The first issue to be addressed is 
the comparability of these three schools relative to 
socioeconomic status (SES). 

Socioeconomic Status (SES) of the 
Schools’ Attendance Areas 
and Achievement Levels 
Schools E, F & G 

From 1992-93 to 1993-94, the percentage of el¬ 
ementary children receiving free or reduced-price 
lunch was 10 percent for School G, 15 percent for 
School E, and 16 percent for School F. Over a five- 
year period (1988-89 to 1992-93), School G was con¬ 
sistently above the 92nd percentile on third grade 
achievement on Basic Skills; School E had moder¬ 
ately high third grade scores and lower sixth grade 
scores; and School F had moderately high third grade 
scores and higher sixth grade scores. Presented in 
Table 31 is an overview of the three schools. 

Parents’ Education Level 

Both fathers’ and mothers' levels of education were 
different between Schools E and F. In looking at Table 
32, one can see that parents at neither school have 
low levels of education — nearly all have completed 
at least high school. However, fewer than half of the 
parents (13 percent of fathers and 38 percent of moth¬ 
ers) of responding students in School E have college 
or graduate degrees; compared to 64 percent of both 
fathers and mothers in School F. 


Table 31. Percent Needy, Achievement Level, and Enrollment. Schools E, F & G 


School 

% Needy 

2 Years 

3rd Grade 

Basic Skills 5 Years 

6th Grade 

Basic Skills 5 Years 

Enrollment 92-93 

School E 

15% 

Moderately High 

Lower than 3rd Grade 

315 (K-o) 

School F 

16% 

Moderately High 

Higher than ?. d Grade 

281 (K-6) 

School G 

10% 

High 

— 

265 (K-5) 


Table 32. Education Level of Parents. Schools E, F & G 


Parents of 

Responding Students 

Less than 

High School Education 

College or Graduate Degree 


Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

School E (n = 120) 

4% 

2% 

43% 

38% 

School F (n = 139) 

2% 

3% 

64% 

64% 

School G (n “ 137) 

1% 

0% 

68% 

69% 


n - number of responding students to the survey 


Dr. Elizabeth Koball contributed significantly to the analysis and presentation of Schools K. F and G. 































Looking further at Table 32, it appears that School 
F -more closely matches School G. relative to parents’ 
education. Based on the quantitative analyses, Schools 
F and G meet the test of comparability, with the ex¬ 
ception of mothers’ levels of education. Twice as many 
of the mothers at School G had graduate degrees as 
those at School F. However, taking into account all 
higher levels of education, the percentages are quite 
comparable; for School G, 69 percent of the mothers 
had bachelor’s degrees or more, and at School F, 64 
percent had bachelor’s degrees or more. 

The interview data suggested many similarities 
between Schools E and G; the SES data and the inter¬ 
views suggested other similarities between Schools F 
and G; and the school lunch program data suggested 
similarities between School E and F. Therefore, it 
appeared that the best approach was to compare and 
contrast all three schools on the survey and inter¬ 
view data. 

Parents, teachers and principals mentioned that 
there were many doctors and lawyers among the fami¬ 
lies at Schools F and G. Both schools were described 
as being upper-middle class, with evidence of afflu¬ 
ence. On the other hand, the interviews emphasized 
that the children who attend School E are from middle- 
class families. For this school there was no talk of 
affluence. 

The impact of these differences can be seen in 
funding for additional resources, such as field trips 
and facilities. Three examples stand out: 

First, quotes from a parent from School F: 

"Just a few weeks ago, I was called to raise money 
— $40 per child for 72 children —for a field trip to 
the Kennedy Center. Ihe person who was going to fund 
it hacked out. and they had two weeks to raise this 
money and they gave me a certain amount to raise . 
And / called the mothers, and I got it...But 1 said. 
"Could you pay for your child's ticket and the ticket of 
another child? (there are a few children in the school 
whose parents could not ajford the tickets)...But we 
were able to get the money in a couple of weeks." 

Second, the interviewer commenting on Schools 
F and G: "They appear to have all the bells and 
whistles.” 

Finally, Schools F and G have a full supply of 
computers for each classroom, whereas School F has 
only three computers per classroom. 

Organizational Structure 
Schools E, F & G 

A second issue in the comparability of the three 
schools is organizational structure. Schools E and F 
look very' similar. Both schools include kindergarten 


through sixth grade and both schools departmental¬ 
ize fourth through sixth grade. Both schools even 
suggest the same rationale: to prepare their students 
for junior high school. On the other hand, School G 
does not include the sixth grade, nor does it depart¬ 
mentalize the fourth and fifth grades. Interestingly, 
the children from School G go to a middle school 
after the fifth grade, so the perceived need to pre¬ 
pare students for junior high school does not exist. 

Even though SES may predict similar achieve¬ 
ment scores of the third graders at Schools F and G, 
the differences in organizational structure may alter 
that prediction. Looking at the achievement scores 
for the past five years, the third graders at School F 
consistently have lower achievement scores than the 
third graders at School G. However, the achievement 
scores of the third graders at School E, where SES is 
lower, are nearly as high as those from School G and 
were, in fact, slightly higher in the last year for which 
CTBS scores were available. 

Next, the focus will be on the principals and 
particular programs and practices discussed during 
the interviews. 

Principal Behavior 
Schools E, F & G 

In the interviews, there were only accolades ex¬ 
pressed by both teachers and parents at Schools E 
and G about their principals. Both principals were 
seen as accessible, visible, interactive, caring, dynamic 
leaders. These comments were reflected in the very 
high survey scale scores dealing with principal be¬ 
haviors. The principal of School F also received posi¬ 
tive ratings; just not as high as the principals from 
the other two schools. The following comments re¬ 
flect the somewhat lower ratings of the principal at 
School F: 

“.. .sometimes I think there are students that ma ybe 
need testing for special sewices. And it seems to he 
difficult to get them tested. Ihe county tests, hut the 
principal recommends. I don't know. I know he has 
looked at scores of ones who I think would qualify, hut 
that's the end of it. ” 

" Usually, he's not in the classroom very much . We 
sou of twist his arm. or that kind of thing, to get him 
to come in here and sit down and read....! would like 
for him to he more involved, I have had some discipline 
problems , and I fee! like uv've dragged it out too 
long...his viewpoint is that the parents are trying, and 
we should give them more time , and I m sa ying, 'I'm 
tired. I'm tired of dealing with this... and at this point. 

I m u 'orn out. ..And then I just start questioning myself 
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because 1 don 't get the kind of backup that I would 
like. You know , I would like for a line to be drawn ." 


"People think that he would do better with older 
kids. He's not a hugging-kid' type, you know. And 
when you're talking about an elementary school, you 
think of school people who are ‘huggy,' * kidsy . ’kind of 
people. A ml he doesn t exactly fit that stereotype . But 
he is definitely an achievement-oriented type of 
principal." 

It is important to note that these were the only 
negative comments made alx)ut the principal at School 
F. All of them have to do with his communication 
style, not the overall quality of his work. He was 
seen as a good administrator and definitely conveyed 
that he cared about the faculty and children at the 
school. He was very focused on academic standards 
and had high expectations of his faculty and students. 
He was not, however, described as accessible and 
friendly, as were the other two principals. 

In summary, all of the principals were perceived 
as more than competent. Their emphases were dif¬ 
ferent: the principal at School G seemed to empha¬ 
size communication and academics about equally; at 
School E, the principal seemed to emphasize com¬ 
munication followed by academics and art; and at 
School F the principal seemed to emphasize academ¬ 
ics followed by communication. 

Presented in the next section are the results of 
the survey data relating to the perceptions of staff, 
students and parents about the schools. The first area 
is the staffs* view of the school, followed by the stu¬ 
dents and the parents. 
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Staffs’ View of the School 
Survey Data 
Schools E, F & G 

The responding teachers from Schools E, F and 
G viewed their schools similarly with respect to the 
school’s ability to unify school tasks necessary for 
achievement (school integration), to achieve objec¬ 
tives (goal attainment) and to deal successfully with 
parents and the community (school adaptation). Also, 
there were no significant differences among the 


schools on staff commitment and job satisfaction. 
There was a difference on staff morale and principal 
behavior among Schools E, F and G. 

School E had the highest score of all seven schcx>ls 
in the study relating to the teachers’ view of the prin¬ 
cipal, followed by School G, School D and School F. 

Presented in Table 33 are the staff survey scales 
and the areas of statistical difference or no differ¬ 
ence. 


Table 33. The Staffs’ Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves. Schools E, F & G 


Survey Scale: Staffs’ Perception 

Difference VNo Difference 

School Integration 

The school's ability to unify school tasks necessary for 
achievement 

No Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school’s ability to define & achieve goals 

No Difference 

School Adaptation 

The school’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
the community & change 

No Difference 

Staff Morale 

Adequate work conditions, harmonious staff relationships 

Difference 

Staff Commitment 

Acceptance of the school’s values; desire to remain an 
employee of the school 

No Difference 

Job Satisfaction 

The degree to which the teacher likes his or her job 

No Difference 

Principal Behavior 

Those behaviors which add to the effectiveness of the school 

Difference 


• Statistical Difference at p < .01 


The scores on staff morale by the responding 
teachers of Schools E, F and G were the most posi¬ 
tive of all the schools in the study, with the highest 
score from School E, followed by School G and then 
School F, as noted by the rankings of the schools in 
Appendix A. The major differences among the three 
schools on staff morale related to faculty workload, 
sufficient social activities for the faculty and commu¬ 
nication with administrators. The questions presented 
in Table 34 help to illustrate differences in staff mo¬ 
rale among the three schools. 





























Table 34. Staff Morale. Schools F, F & G 


View of the Teacher 

Strongly Agree + Agree 

Staff Morale 

School E 

School F 

School G 

All 

The workload is adequately balanced 
among the faculty members of this school 

85% 

91% 

82% 

78% 

There are sufficient social activities for the faculty 

100% 

55% 

64% 

41% 

The building administrators encourage suggestions 
from the faculty' 

100% 

82% 

100% 

83% 

There are open lines of communication between 
faculty and the building administrators 

100% 

82% 

100% 

79% 

There is general faculty confidence in the building 
administrators 

100% 

82% 

100% 

72% 

Number of Responding Staff 

13 

11 

11 

82 


Although there are differences among the schools 
on some of the questions, the overall staff morale is 
high for all three schools. The lowest rating is on 
social activities for faculty. The differences among 
these three schools on questions that relate to staff 
morale are in contrast to the differences that occurred 
between the previous high and low-achieving rural 
schools, where several zero scores were noted. 





















Parents’ View of the Schools 
Survey Data 
Schools E, F & G 

On all scales measuring parents’ perceptions of 
the school, School F received significantly fewer posi¬ 
tive scores from the parents than Schools E and G, 


despite the fact that all of the parents and teachers 
who were interviewed said they thought that School 
F was a good school. The ranking of the three schools 
on the survey scales (see Tables A-18 through A-22 
in Appendix A) gives an indication of the parents’ 
perception of School F, relative to the parents’ per¬ 
ception of all the schools in the study. 


Table 35. The Parents’ Perception of the School. Schools E, F & G 


Survey Scale: Parents’ Perceptions 

Difference* /No Difference 

School Integration 

The school’s ability to unify school tasks necessary 
for achievement 

Difference 

Goal Attainment 

The school’s ability to define and achieve goals 

Difference 

School Adaptation 

The school’s ability to deal successfully with parents, 
the community and change 

Difference 

School Maintenance 

The school’s ability to maintain student, parent 
and employee loyalty 

Difference 

Principal Behavior 

The parents’ view of the principal 

Difference 


* Statistical Difference at p < .01 


The differences in the parents’ view of the three 
schools appear to be more a difference between 
School F versus Schools E and G. The greatest differ¬ 
ences were in the parents’ view of the principal, the 
parents’ perceptions of work conditions, personnel 
policies and practices and staff relationships (school 
integration) and their perception of the school's abil¬ 
ity to define objectives, mobilize resources and 
achieve desired ends (goal attainment). Statements 
presented in Table 36 illustrate some of the differing 
views of the parents in the three schools about their 
respective school and principal. 

On the 15 questions related to principal behav¬ 
ior, approximately 95 percent of the responding par¬ 
ents in School G had high positive responses for each 
question; about 90 percent of the responding parents 
in School E had high positive responses; 50 to 60 
percent of the responding parents in School F had 
high positive responses. 
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Table 36. Parents’ Perceptions of the School and the Principal. Schools E, F & G 


View of the Parent 

Strongly Agree + Agree 


School E 

School F 

School G 

All 

I tend to identify with my child’s school and 
strongly support it when it is attacked 

86% 

65% 

92% 

77% 

I am satisfied with my child’s school 

89% 

77% 

93% 

81% 

My child’s school is highly respected 

99% 

79% 

94 % 

78% 

If I could, I would send my child to another school 

8% 

21% 

6% 

14% 

Teachers at my child’s school respect parents and 
attempt to work with them whenever possible 

88% 

68% 

94% 

82% 

Student creativity is encouraged and rewarded in 
my child's school 

93 % 

74% 

87% 

79% 

In my child’s senool, all students are treated with 
respect — even those from poor backgrounds or 
those with limited intellectual ability 

81% 

48% 

82% 

68% 

The principal shares decision making with parents 
when appropriate 

92% 

48% 

95 % 

77% 

Numb' r of Responding Parents 

95 

101 

159 

632 


For the statement, "all students arc treated with 
respect , even those from poor backgrounds or those of 
limited intellectual ability, "48 percent of the respond¬ 
ing parents from School F always or usually agree, 
k This was the lowest positive response rate of any 

| school in the study on this question. The next lowest 

f response rate was from the parents of low-achieving 

School A, with 57 percent. Why would over half of 
the responding parents from School F feel that a.U of 
the children are not respected equally? This is an¬ 
other area that would need additional inquiry. 

I Parent Involvement - Interview Data 

All three schools have outstanding parent involve¬ 
ment. Each has a core of parents who are very ac¬ 
tive, a substantial number who help with tutoring 
and/or reading to the students and a vast majority 
who have individual contact with their child's teacher. 
The involvement has a slightly different flavor at each 
school. In School G, the parents serve on numerous 
committees that deal with nearly all aspects of the 
life of the school. Their voices are heard and listened 
to. The principal of School G writes the mission and 
gives the charge to each committee, and the commit¬ 
tee then acts independently in carrying out the mis¬ 
sion. Essentially the parents respond to the school’s 
initiative. The superintendent summed it up. as fol¬ 
lows: 


"The teachers are the professionals in terms of 
education . and the parents are the supporters of that 
effort. But there is an equality of purpose. It's not an 
equality of process and procedure , it '$ an equality of 
pinpose ." 

At School H, the parents seem to initiate and then 
ask for the teachers’ input. They also respond to the 
teachers’ requests, but they seem to initiate more of¬ 
ten than the parents at the other two schools. 

At School F, the parents are very involved, but in 
more traditional ways, primarily responding to re¬ 
quests for fund raising, taking care of school celebra¬ 
tions and such. They do not seem to participate as 
actively in fundamental decision making at the school. 
This, too, may be a factor in the parent climate scale 
differences. 
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Students View of the School and 

Themselves 

Survey Data 

Schools E, F & G 

All of the teachers and parents interviewed at 
the three schools expressed concern and caring for 
the children at their schools, especially at school E. 
At School F there was some concern expressed about 
the students being too competitive and that there 
might be too much pressure. At both Schools E and 


F, concern was expressed about departmentalization 
possibly being more than fourth graders can handle, 
but this concern was mentioned only once at each 
school. For the most part, teachers and parents felt 
that their children were happy to be at their school, 
especially the teachers at School E. 

The students in the high and low-achieving 
schools in the rural areas of this study have a higher 
positive perception of their school and themselves 
on several of the survey scales than non-rural Schools 
E and F, noted by the rankings of the schools in Table 
37. 


Table 37. Students’ Perception of the School and Their View of Themselves. Schools E, F & G 


Survey Scale: Students’ Perceptions 

Difference* / 

No Difference 

On Scales 

Rank** 

Schools 

E F G 

School Norms 

School expects a high performance level 

Difference 

Interaction”* 

School/Gender 

4 

3 

1 

School Adaptation 

School’s ability to deal successfully with 
parents, community' & change 

Difference 

Interaction”* 

School/Gender 

7 

5 

1 

Academic Futility 

Relationships among effort and reward 

Difference 

Interaction 4 ** 

School/Gender 

4 

5 

1 

Self-Concept 

Student’s ability to master school work, 
friendships & acceptance 

Difference 

5 

2 

1 

Self-Reliance 

Student's ability and desire to function 
. independently 

Difference 

6 

3 

2 

Motivation 

Student’s motivation to attend school 8c 
importance of school 

Difference 

7 

5 

3 

School Integration 

School’s ability to unify school tasks 
necessary for achievement 

Difference 

Interaction 4 ** 

School/Gender 

4 

5 

l 

Maintenance 

Student and employee loyalty to the school 

Difference 

5 

4 

1 


* Statistical Difference at p < .01 
** Rank - compared to all seven schools in the study. 
*'* See Glossary for definition of interaction. 


The two high-achieving schools in the rural ar¬ 
eas scored higher on the student motivation scale 
than all three of the non-rural schools. This raises 
two questions, "Could student motivation be a major 
factor in schools being effective in high poverty ar¬ 
eas?" and "Do students in high poverty areas have to 
have a higher level of motivation than students in 
other areas in order to be successful?" 

The student surveys produced some puzzling 


results. The surveys were administered to all third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade classes in the schools in 
the study. This means that for Schools E and F, ap¬ 
proximately three-fourths of the responses arc those 
of intermediate level students, and one-fourth are from 
primary students. At School D, approximately two- 
thirds are from the intermediate level, and one-third 
from the primary level. So the results disproportion¬ 
ately reflect the attitudes and perceptions of the in- 
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termediate students. The responses by boys at School 
E were significantly less positive than those of the 
girls at School E, and less positive than the responses 
of boys and girls at Schools F and G, on four of the 
scales: school norms, school adaptation, academic 
futility and student motivation. The boys at School E 
had negative responses to the motivation items. 

Because of the lo%v positive response from the 
boys at School E, additional variables such as age, 
race, grades and parent education were investigated 
to see if the low response rate could be explained. 
None provided an explanation, although age also was 
a factor. Older boys from School E had less positive 
responses than younger boys and all girls, generally. 


Presented in Table 38 are questions relating to 
the motivation scale that will help to illustrate the 
different perceptions of the students from School E, 
F and G about the school and themselves. The re¬ 
sponses for School E are presented for boys and girls, 
since the analysis of the data indicated there was a 
significant difference between the two within the 
school. 

In School E, there also appears to be a differ¬ 
ence in how the third-fourth grade boys and the fifth- 
sixth grade boys responded to some of the ques¬ 
tions, plus a difference in how the girls responded 
relative to the boys response, as demonstrated in the 
examples below. 


Table 38. Students’ View of the School and Themselves. Schools E, F & G 

<5 


View of the Student 

Motivation Scale 

Strongly Agree + Agree 

E* 

Boys/Girls 

School 

F 

G 

All 

School is very enjoyable to me. 

24% 

32% 

58% 

60% 

61 % 

My friends like to go to this school. 

35% 

63% 

66 % 

77% 

66 % 

School is important to me. 

57% 

85% 

83% 

88 % 

78% 

Number of Responding Students 

66 

54 

139 

137 

670 


• For School E, responses by hoys and girls. 


Question: Students in this school respect the teachers. School E by gender (Strongly Agree + Agree). 


School E 

3 rd & 4th 

5th & 6th 

All Schools 

Boys 

79% 

57% 

75% 

Girls 

76% 

88 % 

78% 


Question: I learn things very easily in school. School E by gender (Strongly Agree + Agree). 


School E 

3 rd 8c 4th 

5th 8c 6th 

All Schools 

Boys 

88 % 

52% 

65% 

Girls 

48% 

67% 

64% 


Question: My friends like to go to this school. School E by gender (Strongly Agree + Agree). 


School E 

3 rd & 4th 

5th 8c 6th 

All Schools 

Boys 

46% 

29% 

59% 

Girls 

62% 

64% 

72% 


Question: Students in this school want to do well. School E by gender (Strongly Agree + Agree). 


SchoolE 

3 rd 8c 4th 

5th ik 6th 

All Schools 

Boys 

92% 

69% 

84% 

Girls 

81% 

84% 

85% 


On the academic futility scale (effort and reward), 
the girls of School E have the second highest positive 
score of all the schools in the study and the boys 
have the lowest positive score of all the schools. This 


is noteworthy, as students who drop out of school 
are typical examples of individuals who do not per¬ 
ceive the current effort to he linked to future rewards 
(KanLEAD). 
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Academics and Enrichment 
Schools E, F & G 

This section will begin with a description of a 
program for intermediate students at School R Fol¬ 
lowing that will be a broader description of academ¬ 
ics and enrichment at all three schools. 

A sixth grade language arts teacher comments 
about the intermediate-level math program at School 
F: 

"...in math, our math scores are always very* high. 
She (the math teacher) teaches the same students in 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade. And she knows their 
weaknesses. She knows their strengths and what they 
need to work on. She knows what they've had last year 
and she can build on that. And I think that's 
beneficial." 

The math teacher adds: *7 believe in doing more than 
thv academics. I don't think you can focus just ott 
academics. But I think that has to be the priority be¬ 
en use that s what we 're here for. A nd it v do stress aca¬ 
demics here...I'm working with a team here, really. 
We all work together.. .I've taught math three consecu¬ 
tive years to the children. So I get to know each child 
really well. I only get to know that child in math — 
that's true. And some people might think that is a draw¬ 
back to what we're doing, but I don't think that is 
tme. When ice first started this. I did have some reser¬ 
vations about it. But after a couple of years. I did not 
have that feeling at all. It changed. But when we Just 
started it I thought...how will this affect the children 
when they have one teacher in math for three con¬ 
secutive years? Is that going to be detrimental to them? 
Or is it going to be a positive thing? I think it has been 
positive...the children work real hard. 7 hey know what 
I expect. I'm firm but fair. I have really high expecta¬ 
tions of these kids. I don’t ever feel that I expect more 
than they can give me, but I do have high expecta¬ 
tions. And I'll work with them to pull up. to remediate, 
to go beyond to whatever.. .1 think it's successful. My 
sixth grade is do well...My kids have math one day a 
week on the computer. And I think that's one reason 
that my test scores are high. Because if there's a need, 
and I'm teaching it one way, the computer may present 
it a different way, and it may click. Of course, you 
use different techniques and different things to get to 
the children, but I think reinforcing constantly ...re¬ 
inforcing through the computer program is good. ” 

She continues talking about departmentalization 
at School F. "...departmentalization is the reason why 
the children go up rather than down. Because you 
have really strong people in eveiy one of the areas, 
that have certification for the junior high school. So, 


that makes a difference...1 think that has a big effect 
on the scores, because if you have a person — since 
I'm in math , / can speak for math — if you have a 
person who's only had six hours in math before they 
go into the elementary classroom...and that sall that s 
required , as opposed to someone who has 26 hours 
and continues to go on...then would you not expect 
the scores to go up? And I'm not saying that all of 
these hours makes you a better teacher necessarily 
but I think it certainly helps. Plus, the fact that you 
accelerate your children — that's the biggest factor I 
think. We have children in the sixth grade who take 
pre-algebra. We have children in the sixth grade who 
are finishing seventh grade math. And we have chil¬ 
dren in the sixth grade ivho are finishing sixth grade 
math...and the first thing that I do when the children 
come to me, I look at their test scores. And those who 
have below the 40th percentile—that is what we are 
supposed to do—those children need remediation tight 
away. And that is where you begin. Ihose that are in 
the 90th percentile, maybe they could handle some 
acceleration. Or the 80th percentile. They go beyond 
level..." 

This teacher has been at School F for 23 years. 

S he cc imments. i t 'e had six prit i cipals sii ice I ve beet i 
here, and each pets on has had a vety positive quality 
about himself or herself, Ihey've all really been inter¬ 
ested in children, and they want the school to be the 
best that it can be. And there have been good things 
about eveiy one of them. They 're all different, of 
course. And you have to learn, when you have that 
many principals, to flow with the tide, so to speak." 

All of these schools stress academics and various 
types of enrichment programs, but there are differ¬ 
ences in emphases and in the types of enrichment. 
For example, School F seems to have numerous field 
trips; School G seems to have enrichment integrated 
into its regular program: School E seems to have major 
programs led by the parents. Both Schools F and G 
have programs for gifted and talented children, ac¬ 
celerated programs, and interviewees talk about lan¬ 
guage arts, social studies, math and science about 
equally. All three schools have parents and members 
of the community come into the schools to tutor or 
to read to the students. 

School K seems to focus almost exclusively on 
language arts, reading and the arts. In fact, in 
pages of interview transcripts, only one sentence men¬ 
tioned a math-related subject, and that was in refer¬ 
ence to one of the school's business partners provid¬ 
ing a banking program. There’s no doubt that all of 
the subjects are taught at School E. but focus on math 
seemed to be minimal. However, there was also no 
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mention of math scores being particularly low. The 
teachers and principal at School E go over test re¬ 
sults at the beginning of each school year. They de¬ 
cide what areas need a special focus, and then plan 
for the year how they will address special problems 
that they see in the tested areas. Their focus for the 
year of this study was on spelling and language arts, 
and that could be why there was so little talk of math 
and science. 

A very active group of parents, the Parent En¬ 
richment Group (PEG), bring an extensive art pro¬ 
gram to School E. In the year of the study, two par¬ 
ents wrote for grants from fundi lg agencies such as 
the National Endowment for the Arts and the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities and received 
twelve thousand dollars to bring artists into the school. 

A parent describes the program: 

"... what we try to do is to bring history to life, show 
the kids how art and music have come out of different 
periods. That way you can teach them all aspects of 
the curriculum, hut in a new way. So we decided to 
start with the Colonial year Two years ago, they did a 
similar year called the Renaissance Year and had 
arlists come in. So, we went through the West Virginia 
Artists Book provided by some of the state funded 
organizations , and decided what we would like to go 
for So this year we had a Native American iveek where 
we brought in the Appalachian Indian Society, and 
we have these people come in for an entire iveek and 
talk to the kids about Indian heritage. And that was 
really enjoyable. Ihe parents get involved. '' 

"We do crafts in the classroom, have the arls come 
in. And the kids were involved in pottery * making and 
all kinds of stuff And the art teachers that are here 
help with it. Everybody is in this one big thing. If you 
noticed, the mural out on the wall was done by the 
PEG, It is the span of time that we've done so jar, 
starting with Columbus , the Renaissance Year and the 
Colonial Year And then were done five weeks with 
Kate Young, the actress. She's helped the children play¬ 
act and talk about a lot of colonial history> and all. 
And we had an editorial cartoonist in. J. I). 
Williamson. He talked a lot about Ben Franklin, 
because Ben Franklin was thefirst editorial cartoonist 
in the colonial period. Ihe younger kids learned to 
make Ben Franklin moving shapes and the older kids 
did editorial cartoons with Bill Clinton a)id the Health 
Plan. And it's amazing, you know, what came out of 
it." 

"We had a three week residency with a /xxV. Debbie 
McNamara.,,and she came in and the kids wrote 
poetry. And through our funding with PTO, were 
publishing a poetry' book...so all the kids are going to 
have a published book with their poems in it...And 


that's just what we've done this year." 

The teachers and principals in all of the schools 
seem to be very conscientious about time-on-task. 
There was a hint that perhaps the enrichment pro¬ 
grams at School E had disrupted classtime somewhat, 
but the faculty senate seemed to have worked that 
out. 

At School G, the principal and faculty use na¬ 
tional curriculum guidelines to plan some of their 
programs. For example, The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics Standards recommends, as 
one of the standards, to incorporate communication 
of mathematics in the math curriculum. Interestingly, 
the principal looked to nearby colleges for a speaker 
for in-service training on math and communication, 
but none of the colleges felt comfortable with the 
topic. One of the colleges did an ERIC search and 
found an article on the topic. She comments: 

"..at Faculty Senate we took — we usually take 
one hour for the meeting and one hour for staff devel¬ 
opment, total of two hours — we took the article and 
put the teachers in pairs and they read the article and 
then reported to the group so we had a little bit of 
input of our own." This school also has parents, 
with special expertise, come in to provide in-service 
training. 

School Concerns 

Several of the interviewees from School F talked 
a great deal about 'riffing’ and ‘bumping’ because of 
changes going on in the county'. A new middle school 
was being built, which meant that School F would 
lose its sixth grade entirely, and in turn would lose 
two of its respected teachers. One teacher was going 
to the new middle school because she wanted to 
continue to be able to teach higher levels of math 
and felt that without the sixth grade she would lose 
that opportunity. The other teacher had been cut 
because she had the least amount of experience in 
this county. She had 14 years of experience in an¬ 
other county and was qualified to teach intermediate 
and secondary grades, but experience in this particu¬ 
lar county was the primary consideration. She was 
later rehired for a Chapter I pre-school position. 

Additionally, one parent commented about the 
strike that occurred a few years earlier: 

7 think what had been a very cohesive, fnendly 
group, l think that put a real knife into it. And, of 
course, since then, because of all the downsizing and 
having to make cuts and lay jyeople off, and people 
aren 't sure whether they're going to have their 
jobs,..and so that brings a lot of tension. And there 
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have been a lot of changes in the make-up of this 
staff ..And it's not just the teachers. It's some of the 
support services-—the counselors. You never know who 
the counselor is going to be that year because they are 
always changing. We used to have a wonderful full¬ 
time coimselor here. But because she didn't have tenure 
or whatever — seniority — I hate that word. But she 
had to move , and she took on three different schools. 
She wasn’t even half-time anywhere. She was a third 
here and there and everywhere. She added a lot to this 
school when she was here full-time. '* 

The principal at School F also expressed frustra¬ 
tion with the downsizing and with her inability to 
select teachers and staff, based on specific qualifica¬ 
tions, because of the seniority system. School G 
provides a contrasting story. It is housed in two build¬ 
ings, and there were plans to close one of the build¬ 
ings and leave only kindergarten through third grade 
in School G. The superintendent of the school dis¬ 
trict reflected: 

“And the community — you know about school 
closing in West Virginia. It can be a wild and crazy 
trip. The communities got married is what happened. 
They said y \No , we would rather have our own K-5 
building. We will agree to the closure of both of our 
buildings. We would like to join .' And so ive put together 
this hybrid kind of thing...it just sort of evolved. They 
were saying , “How can we prevent the closure , and 
can ive join?' This was not the school people . it was not 
the principal\ it was the parents . the members of the 
community ." 

The teachers reported having been consulted 
about the new building relative to their thoughts about 
how the building should be designed and furnished. 
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Summary 
Schools E, F & G 

In all three schools a majority of the teachers 
have at least 17 years of teaching experience, have 
been in their respective school five years or longer 
and have a master’s degree plus additional hours. All 
of the schools have a history of being successful and 
all are seen as desirable places in which to teach. 
Teachers want to be at these schools and faculty turn¬ 
over is low. 

In Schools F and G over 60 percent of the par¬ 
ents of responding students have a college or gradu¬ 
ate degree. In School E, 43 percent of the fathers and 
38 percent of the mothers of responding students 
have a college or graduate degree. All three schools 
have low levels of needy students: 10 percent, for 
School G; 15 percent for School E; and 16 percent for 
School F. Parent involvement is high in all three 
schools. 

Over the five-year period examined, third grade 
achievement was aoove tne 92nd percentile for School 
G; School E had moderately high third grade scores 
and lower sixth grade scores; and School F had mod¬ 
erately high third grade scores and higher sixth grade 
scores. 

From the interview data there appeared to be 
more commonalities among the three schools than 
differences, but the survey data indicated the three 
schools had a greater number of differences than the 
paired rural schools in the study. Differences were 
noted among the three schools on all of the student 
and parent survey scales. 

One identified area of difference was in the prin¬ 
cipals and their style. The principal at School G 
seemed to emphasize communication and academ¬ 
ics about equally. School E has had three different 
principals in the last five years. The present principal 
emphasized communication, followed by academics 
and art. In School F the principal seemed to empha¬ 
size academics and then communication. 

Eighty-two percent of the responding teachers in 
School F indicated there are open lines of communi¬ 
cation between faculty and the building administra¬ 
tor, compared to 100 percent of the responding teach¬ 
ers in Schools E and G. Communication between 
faculty and the building administrator was also an 
area of difference between the high and low-achiev¬ 
ing rural schools. 

Another difference among the three schools was 
in the types of enrichment programs offered at the 
schools. School F had numerous field trips; School G 
seems to have enrichment integrated into its regular 
program; and School E seems to have major pro¬ 
grams led by the parents. Both Schools F and G have 


programs for gifted and talented children, acceler¬ 
ated programs and both talk about language arts, 
social studies and math and science about equally. 
School E seems to focus almost exclusively on lan¬ 
guage arts, reading and the arts. A Parent Enrichment 
Group brings an extensive art program to School E. 

One of the major reasons for looking at Schools 
E and F was because of the difference in the sixth 
grade achievement levels. One reason for the differ¬ 
ence may be due to the strong teachers in the upper 
grades at School F. Both schools are departmental¬ 
ized in the fourth through sixth grade, but the teach¬ 
ers in School F have junior high school certification. 
The math teacher for the upper grades in School F 
has 26 hours of math. School F has children in the 
sixth grade taking pre-algebra and others who are 
finishing seventh grade math. 

In 48 pages of single-spaced interview data for 
School E, only one sentence mentioned a math-re¬ 
lated subject, but this could be because their special 
problem focus for the year was on spelling and lan¬ 
guage arts. 

The second identified reason for a difference in 
the sixth grade achievement scores in Schools E and 
F may be due to the difference in the attitude of the 
boys in the two schools. As was noted, the boys in 
School E had the lowest responses on motivation of 
all the students in the survey. From the available data 
it could not be determined why the boys from School 
E had such low scores. It did appear that the atti¬ 
tudes of the boys in the upper grades were less posi¬ 
tive on m^ ny of the questions than the attitudes of 
boys in the lower grades in School E. What we do 
know is that in School E the achievement scores de¬ 
cline in the sixth grade, compared to third grade; the 
scores increase in School F. 

Presented in Table 39 is a summary of areas of 
interest about Schools E, F and G. 
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Table 39. Summary: Areas of Interest, Interview Data. Schools E, F & G 



School E 

15% Needy 

School F 

16% Needy 

School G 

10% Needy 

Community 

Non-rural 

Non-rural 

Non-rural 

SES 

Lower/middle 

Professional 

Professional 

Student Adverse 

Conditions 

Enrichment 

Programs 

Becoming a 

Concern 

Enrichment 

Programs 

Central Office Support 

Concern: Combining 
Schools 

Discord Over 

Who Can Be Hired 

Supportive 

Not an Issue 

Instructional Leader 

Teachers/Parents 

Teachers/Principal 

Principal 

Teachers Working as a 

Team Over Time 

Strong Faculty Senate 

Strong Math 8c 

Science; Perfunctory 
, Faculty Senate 

Use Faculty Senate 

to Plan and 
Communicate 

Staff Stability 

Very Stable 

Stable 

Stable 

=>5 Years in this Building 

85% 

55% 

55% 

=>13 Yrs. Exp. 

92% 

63% 

100% 

Master’s Plus 

62 % 

64% 

64% 

Accountability 

Parents/System 

Parents/Principal 

Parents/Principal 

Parental Involvement 

Very High 

High 

Very High 

Principal/Teacher Relations 

3 Principals Last 5 
Years; Strong 
Principal/Faculty 

Pockets of 

Strong Teachers 

Strong Respect 
for Principal 

Testing Readiness 

Guides Changes 

Aware/Not a 

Big Issue 

Aware/ Not a 

Big Issue 

Achievement Level 

Moderately High 3rd 

Lower 6th 

Moderately High 3rd 

Higher 6th 

High 3rd 

Business Partner 

Yes - Moderate 

Yes - Active 

Yes - Active 


With these three schools, the following issues ap¬ 
pear to be worthy of further investigation: 

• the influence of the state’s approach to seniority 
on school climate and achievement; 

• the effects of departmentalization for intermediate 
level students; 

• the effects of future transfer to middle school, as 
opposed to junior high school, on elementary school 
programs; 

«* mathematics education; 

• the effects of different types of parent involvement; 

• the faculty senate concept, when used maximally, 
seemed to have a very positive effect on faculty 
morale, but it could not be determined if that was 
a principal effect or a faculty senate effect. That 
needs further investigation; 


• the effect of standardized testing on teaching prac¬ 
tices and programs; 

• why the attitude of the boys in School E is less 
positive than other schools in the study; 

• effect of hiring and other personnel practices on 
school climate and achievement. 
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Demographics: School E, F & G 


Table 40* Number Responding to Survey. Schools E, F & G. 


Group 

SchoolE 

School F 

School G 

Students 

120 

139 

137 

Response 

65% 

89% 

97% 

Grade(s) 

3rd-6th 

3rd-6th 

3rd-5th 

Parents 

95 

101 

159 

% Responding 

65% 

66% 

86% 

Classroom Teachers 

13/15 

11/15 

11/18 

% Responding 

87% 

73% 

61% 

Principal 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

229 

252 

308 


Table 41. Number of Years Taught in this Building by Responding Teachers. Schools E, F & G. 


Years 

School E 

School F 

School G 

<= 1 Year 


18.2% 


2 - 4 Years 

15.4% 

27.3% 

45.5% 

5 - 8 Years 

30.8% 

18.2% 

9.1% 

9-12 Years 

7.7% 



13-20 Years 

30.8% 

9.1% 

36.4% 

=>21 Years 

15.4% 

27.3% 

9.1% 


Eighty-five percent of the responding teachers 
from School E indicated they had taught in the build¬ 
ing five years or longer compared to 55 percent of 
the responding teachers from both Schools F and G. 

In years of teaching experience, 100 percent of 
the responding teachers in School G indicated they 


had 13 or more years of teaching experience; 92 per¬ 
cent of the teachers in School E and 63 percent of 
the teachers from School F indicated the same. In the 
three schools, all of the teachers had more than 5 
years teaching experience. 


Table 42. Education Level of Responding Teachers. Schools E, F & G. 


Education Level 

School E 

School F 

School G 

Bachelors degree 




Some graduate work but 
less than a master’s degree 

30.8% 

18.2% 

27.3% 

Master’s degree 

7.7% 

18.2% 

9.1% 

More than a master’s degree 

but not a doctorate 

61.5% 

63.6% 

63.6% 

Doctor’s degree 





There is no diHert-mv in the wliKJlion level of the responding teachers fiotu Schools K. I : & It tp < .OS, Fisher's LSI) Comparison, A NOVA) 
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Table 43. Age of Responding Teachers. Schools E, F & G. 


Age 

School E 

School F 

School G 

20 - 25 Years Old 




26 - 30 Years 




31-40 Years 

53.8% 

45.8% 

27.3% 

41-50 Years 

23.1% 

18.2% 

45.5% 

51 - 60 Years 

23.1% 

18.2% 

27.5% 

61 Years or Older 




Non-responding 


18% 



Seventy-three percent of the responding teach¬ 
ers in School G indicated they were 41 to 60 years 
old; 46 percent of the teachers in School E and 36 
percent of the teachers in School F indicated the same 
age range. On an average, the teachers in School G 
are significantly older than the teachers in School F 
(p < .05, Fisher’s LSD Comparison). 

Eighteen percent of the responding teachers in 
School F did not answer the question. 
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Global View of 
Student Responses 


The student responses across the diverse envi¬ 
ronments in this study indicate that even though the 
schools and communities are different, the relative 
perceptions of a majority of the students are about 
the same concerning school and student work stan¬ 
dards, expectations for a high performance level by 
the school and the desire to do well in school. A 
majority of the students surveyed feel that they are 
expected to work hard, that they try hard to get good 
grades on tests and that it is important to do well in 
school. In general, students from all of the schools in 
the study expressed positive perceptions of their 
schools and of themselves as students. It should be 
kept in mind that the students, as well as parents and 
teachers, answered each question relative to their 
school and their personal background. 

















Students surveyed in both high and low-achiev¬ 
ing schools appeared to feel strongly that their re¬ 
spective school expected students to work hard. There 
were no differences between the paired schools on 
the statement: Students are expected to work hard in 
this school. 


Of the 665 responding students, 82 percent “al¬ 
ways agree” that their school expects the students to 
work hard; an additional 12 percent “usually agree.” 
Overall, 94 percent of the responding students agreed 
that their respective school expected the students to 
work hard. 


Table 44. Students are expected to work hard in this school. 
Percentage of Students “Always” + “Usually Agree” 


Needy 

Level 

Achievement 

Level 

School 

Percent 

n = 665 

16% 

Med. High - High 

F 

97 . 1 % 


10% 

Highest 

G 

97.0 


65% 

High 

B 

95.1 


66% 

Low 

A 

94.8 

94.0% Average 

15% 

Med. High - Low* 

E 

93.3 


87% 

Med. High 

D 

88.0 


87% 

Low 

C 

81.6 



* Medium high achievement level in third grade; decreasing achievement level in sixth grade. 


Differences: 

Overview of Student Responses 

From the students' perceptions of school life in 
their respective schools, the following areas were 
singled out as having the greatest differences between 
the high and low-achieving schools: student argu¬ 
ments, student pride in the school, respect for the 
teachers, a place where students like to go and a 
place where teachers and parents work together. 


There are often arguments between students at 
this school 

Of the 663 responding students. 43 percent “al¬ 
ways” or “usually agree” there are often arguments 
between students at their school, but the rate of stu¬ 
dents responding in the same manner from one of 
the lowest-achieving schools was 76 percent, com¬ 
pared to 19 percent in the highest-achieving school. 
For the paired schools, there were differences in the 
students’ responses between Schools A and B and 
between Schools C and D. 


Table 45. There are often arguments between students at this school. 
Percentage of Responding Students by School. “Always” + “Usually Agree” 


Needy 

Level 

Achievement 

Level 

School 

Percent 

n = 663 

10 % 

Highest 

G 

18.6% 


87% 

Med. High 

0 

31.0 


65% 

High 

B 

36.7 

43.8% Average 

16% 

Med. High - High 

F 

46.7 


15% 

Med. High - Low * 

K 

50.0 


87% 

Low 

c; 

65.8 


66% 

Low 

A 

75.7 



* Medium high achievement level in third grade; decreasing achievement level in sixth grade. 
Differences between paired Schools (A & 11) and (0 & D) were noted on this question. 
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Students in the lowest-achieving schools record 
the highest response rate on arguments between stu¬ 
dents, and the students in the highest-achieving 
schools record the lowest incidence of arguments 
between students. We have high-percent needy 
schools with high achievement and infrequent stu¬ 
dent arguments, and high-percent needy schools with 
low achievement and frequent student arguments. It 
would appear that these student disruptions are a 
factor in school achievement, but as noted previously, 
the interview data, particularly from School A. sug¬ 
gests that they may be the result of greater and more 
complex problems. 

Students at this school are very proud of the 
school 

The students in the highest-achieving schools 
record the greatest student pride in their school, and 
the students in the lowest-achieving schools record 
the least amount of student pride in their respective 
schools. 

Of the 664 responding students. 75 percent '“al¬ 
ways" or "usually agree" that the students in their 


school are very proud of the school. The rate of stu¬ 
dents responding in the same manner from one of 
the lowest-achieving schools was only 37 percent, 
however, compared to 83 percent in the highest- 
achieving school. For the paired schools, there was a 
difference in the students’ responses between Schools 
A and B and between Schools C and D. 

The school building and grounds of School C 
appeared to be as attractive as those of Schools A 
and D. Schools A and D are isolated, but not to the 
degree of isolation of School C. Because a school is 
the major building in these isolated areas, the major 
source for social activity for the children and the major 
source for outside communication with the rest of 
the world, one would think that the school would be 
the source of great pride in the children’s lives and 
in the lives of the community. 

It appears that where the school building is lo¬ 
cated or what the school building looks like is not 
the issue, however. It appears that pride in school 
may equate with academic standing or with what is 
occurring inside the building. 


Table 46. Students at this school are very proud of the school. 

Percentage of Responding Students by School. “Always” + “Usually Agree” 


Needy 

Level 

Achievement 

Level 

School 

Percent 

n - 664 

10% 

Highest 

G 

82.8% 


65% 

High 

B 

80.1 


15% 

Med. High - Low* 

E 

79.2 


87% 

Med. High 

D 

78.7 


16% 

Med. High - High* 

V 

77.0 

75.0% Average 

66% 

Low 

A 

61.5 


87% 

Low 

c: 

36.8 



* Medium high achievement level in third grade: decreasing achievement level in ..ixth grade. 
Differences between paired Schools (A <X: ID and (0 & D) were noted on this question. 
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Students in this school respect the teachers . 

The ranking of schools on this statement nearly 
follows the same school ranking as on the statement 
"Students in this school are highly respected ." The 
responses indicate students in the two lowest-achiev¬ 
ing schools. Schools A and C. did not feel that stu¬ 
dents were highly respected. Now we see that these 
same students, in low-achieving schools, do not have 
a high level of respect for the teachers. 

As previously noted, a majority of the teachers 
in these two lowest-achieving schools are drive-in 
teachers. In most cases, they drive an hour to arrive 
at the school and leave as soon as the school day is 
complete to drive an hour back home. Teacher turn¬ 
over is greater in the two lowest-achieving schools 
than in the other schools. Teachers “bid" out as soon 
as an opening becomes available closer to their home 
and as seniority allows them to bid. 


The interview data indicates that over the last 
five years, a greater number of teachers are staying 
for more than one year in each of these two low- 
achieving schools. Some are staying because of choice 
and some are staying because of job scarcity. 

Of the 658 responding students, 77 percent “al¬ 
ways*' or “usually agree" that students in their school 
respect the teachers. The rate of students responding 
in the same manner from one of the lowest-achiev¬ 
ing schools was 50 percent, compared to 92 percent 
in the highest-achieving school. For the paired schools, 
there were differences in the students’ responses 
between Schools A and B and between Schools C 
and D. 


Table 47. Students in this school respect the teachers. 

Percentage of Responding Students by School. “Always” + “Usually Agree” 


Needy 

Level 

Achievement 

Level 

School 

Percent 

n = 658 

10% 

Highest 

G 

91.8% 


65% 

High 

B 

83d 


87% 

Med. High 

I) 

80.3 

76.9% Average 

16% 

Med. High-High 

F 

73.9 


15% 

Med. High-Low* 

E 

73.3 


66% 

Low 

A 

65.3 


87% 

Low 

C 

50.00 



* Medium high achievement level in third grade, decreasing achievement le\e! in sixth grade. 
Differences between paired Schools (A & B) and (C & D) were noted on this question. 
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The purpose of this research project was to ad¬ 
vance the understanding of effective and less-effec¬ 
tive elementary schools in West Virginia. 

An overall analysis was conducted of 560 elemen¬ 
tary schools with five years of achievement data and 
two years of school lunch data. The term “needy” 
was adopted for use throughout this report, to refer 
to the percentage of students receiving free or re¬ 
duced-price school lunch. 

From our analysis, the research question arose: 

Why are some elementary schools achieving 
at high leifels and other elementary schools with 
the same percent of needy students achieving at 
low levels? 

Stated more briefly: 

Why are schools with similar types of stu¬ 
dents achieving at different levels? 


In trying to answer the research question, three 
pairs of high and low-achieving elemental y schools 
plus the highest-achieving elementary school in the 
state were selected for the research project. The se¬ 
lected elementary schools were: 


School A: Low-achieving and 66% needy 
School B: High-achieving and 65% needy 


School C: Low-achieving and 87% needy 
School D: Moderately high-achieving and 87% 
needy 


School E: Moderately high-achieving 3rd 
grade with decreasing 6th grade 
achievement and 15% needy 
School F: Moderately high-achieving 3rd 
grade with increasing 6th grade 
achievement and 16% needy 


School G: Highest-achieving and 10% needy 


After the schools were selected, it was noted that 
four of the elementary schools, Schools A-D, were 
rural schools. The others, Schools E, F and G, were 
designated as “non-rural." 

The process for the research project was to visit 
the selected schools, conduct interviews and admin¬ 
ister an effective school survey to teachers, parents, 
students and administrators, in order to analyze data 
from observations, interviews and surveys for the 
matched schools. 

A school climate survey that measured the per¬ 
ceptions of school effectiveness was administered to 
632 parents, 670 students, 82 teachers and seven prin¬ 
cipals or central office staff. Approximately 50 teach¬ 
ers, parents and administrators from the seven schools 
were interviewed. 
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Since this was an exploratory and descriptive 
study, with a large amount of quantitative data, strin¬ 
gent criteria for interpretation and drawing conclu¬ 
sions were established. Within the survey for stu¬ 
dents there were eight subscales, for teachers there 
were seven and for parents there were five. The strat¬ 
egy was to analyze globally all subscales for students 
from all seven schools, using multivariate analysis. If 
this global analysis did not meet the decision crite¬ 
rion of alpha less than .01 for concluding that differ¬ 
ences exist, the analysis would cease. If the decision 
criterion was met, then a global analyses of all the 
subscales for the three pairs of schools, again using 
multivariate analysis, was conducted. The same pro¬ 
cedure was followed for teachers and parents. 

In order not to overlook important information 
that may have been camouflaged by a total scale 
score, an examination of each question within a scale 
across schools was conducted, using Analysis of Vari¬ 
ance and User Contrasts with an alpha value set at 
. 01 , 

Throughout the report, detailed descriptions from 
the interview and survey data were presented to iden¬ 
tify and substantiate differences and commonalities 
between the high and low-achieving schools that 
served students with similar demographic and socio- 
eeonom ic characteristics. 

Discussion: 

High and Low-Achieving Rural Schools 

School A - Rural. Low-Achieving, 66% needy, 

K-5, 257 Enrollment 

School B - Rural, High-Achieving. 65% needy, 

PK-4, 299 Enrollment 

School C - Rural, Low-Achieving, 87% needy, 

K-8, 209 Enrollment 

School D - Rural, Moderately High-Achieving, 

87% needy, K-6, 157 Enrollment 

Low-achieving School A and high-achieving 
School B are located in diverse rural areas. School A 
is located in an area that was considered an isolated, 
closed society until the present highway was built. 
School B is located in the county seat, the business 
center for the county and close to a major four lane 
highway. In both schools, approximately 65 percent 
of the elementary school children receive free and 
reduced-price lunch. 

Low-achieving School C and high-achieving 
School D are located in rural, poverty-stricken areas 
that have high welfare assistance and low employ¬ 
ment opportunities as well as low education levels 
of the parents, lov parental involvement with the 
school and a poor work ethic. Approximately 87 per¬ 


cent of the elementary school children at Schools C 
and D receive free and reduced-price lunch. 

From the interview and survey data, it was found 
that the rural, low-achieving elementary schools in 
this study were drive-in schools with a history of 
high staff turnover, low continuity of instructional 
programs, low central office support, low student 
pride in the school, low student respect for the teach¬ 
ers and frequent student arguments. The opposite 
was found for the rural, high-achieving elementary 
schools in the study. 

Combined with staff stability, the study found 
that high-achieving schools in rural areas had teach¬ 
ers that had been in their respective building longer, 
had more years of experience, were older and had a 
higher level of education than the teachers in the 
low-achieving rural schools. I : appears that staff sta¬ 
bility. the number of years in one building and work¬ 
ing as a team over time are strong factors in creating 
effective schools. 

In rural Schools C and D. interviewees talked 
about the low aspirations of pa/ents toward educa¬ 
tion, low parental involvement .'i school activities, 
"the check” and welfare assistance as a way of life. 
pv>or housing conditions, the lack of jobs in the area, 
changing work ethic and the adverse effects of the 
home and community environment on student 
achievement. In addition, a majority of the 
interviewees from low-achieving School C talked 
about the difficulty of motivating local children and 
gave the impression that the many years of low school 
achievement could not be helped because of the 
adverse conditions of the community. 

High-achieving School D, faced with the same 
adverse problems as School C, had a least five years 
of documented proof of students achieving at a mod¬ 
erate to high level. The teachers in School D talked 
about changing student attitudes as a top priority, 
providing a warm and caring place for students to 
come to, creating high expectations for each student 
to succeed and instilling a belief in the students that 
their success in school and in life depended upon 
their delves. 

There was evidence of Schools B and I) over¬ 
coming the adverse effects of home and community 
environment, but there was not evidence of this hap¬ 
pening in Schools A and C. 

From the analysis of the data, it appeared that 
the location of the rural school may have an indirect 
effect on the success of the school. Individuals from 
isolated School C indicated that very 7 few people came 
to the school from the central office or from other 
places, while high-achieving School I) indicated that 
help was only 20 minutes away whenever they 
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needed it and individuals from the central office were 
often in the building. 

High-achieving School B, located in the same 
town as the school district’s central office, has had 
high visibility and over the years has had many avail¬ 
able services to support the teachers with major stu¬ 
dent problems. The opposite has been true with low- 
achieving School A, which is located approximately 
one hour from the central office. 

Of all seven schools in this study, the teachers in 
low-achieving Schools A and C have the least posi¬ 


tive responses on the survey scales relating to the 
teachers’ view of the school and of themselves. It 
appears that neither school has had staff stability, 
staff working as a team nor instructional continuity 
over a long period of time, as were found in the 
high-achieving Schools B and D. 

Presented in Table 48 are comparisons of teacher 
responses from the low and high-achieving rural 
schools. 


Table 48. High and Low-Achieving Rural Schools. Teachers’ View of the School 


Achievement Level 

Low 

Tow 

High 

High 

School Identification 

A 

C 

B 

D 

Percent Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch 

66% 

87% 

65% 

87% 

The climate in this school is poor 

63 % 

54 % 

0% 

0% 

The communications in this school are good 

13% 

31% 

88% 

100% 

Administrators and teachers work together 

0% 

31% 

82% 

89% 

This school is an excellent organization 

13% 

31% 

88% 

89% 

I would leave this school for any other 

75% 

31% 

0% 

0% 

Number of Responding Teachers 

8 

13 

17 

9 


Note the similarity in the teachers’ responses from 
the two low-achieving schools and how they con¬ 
trast with the responses from the teachers at the two 
high-achieving schools. 

All of the responding teachers from the rural, 
high-achieving schools indicated they would not leave 
the school for any other. In other words, they want 
to be in their school. This could not be said for 75 
percent of the responding teachers in low-achieving 
School A and 31 percent in low-achieving School C, 

The responding teachers in the rural, high-achiev¬ 
ing schools feel they are working in an excellent 
organization; this is not the case with the teachers in 
the rural, low-achieving schools. The relationship 
between the teachers and the principal also appears 
to be a major problem in the rural, low-achieving 
schools. 

The similarity in the responses of the students 
from the two rural, low-achieving schools and the 
two rural, high-achieving schools is remarkable. It 
should be noted that all four of the schools are lo¬ 
cated in different counties and different parts of the 
state, and there was no communication between the 
schools during the time of the survey. In fact, none 


of the participating schools know the identity of other 
schools in the study. 

Presented in Table 49 are comparisons of stu¬ 
dent responses from low-achieving Schools A and C 
and high-achieving Schools B and D, relating to stu¬ 
dent arguments, student pride in the school, respect 
for the teachers and two other selected areas. 
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Table 49. High and Low-Achieving Rural Schools. Students’ View of the School 


Achievement Level 

School Identification 

Percent Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch 

Low 

A 

66% 

Low 

C 

87% 

High 

B 

65% 

High 

D 

87% 

There are often arguments between students 
at this school 

76% 

66% 

37% 

32% 

Students in this school respect the teachers 

65% 

50% 

83% 

80% 

Students at this school are very proud of the school 

62% 

37% 

80% 

79% 

I would quit school if I could 

30% 

34% 

14% 

24% 

Students in this school are highly respected 

65% 

63% 

81% 

81% 

Number of Responding Students 

80 

38 

80 

76 


Table 50. High and Low-Achieving Rural Schools. Parents’ View of the School 


Achievement Level 

School Identification 

Percent Free/Reduced-Price School Lunch 

Low 

A 

66% 

Low 

C 

87% 

High 

B 

65% 

High 

D 

87% 

My child’s school has high expectations 

49 % 

54% 

52% 

75% 

I am satisfied with my child's school 

69 % 

68% 

69% 

82% 

My child’s school is highly respected 

52% 

43% 

60% 

76% 

Parents at my school are very lo\ 7 al to 
the school and staff 

63% 

62 % 

48% 

54% 

Number of Responding Parents 

48 

40 

117 

72 


Presented in Table 50 are the responses from the 
parents on selected questions concerning the high 
and low-achieving schools. 

The most alarming responses were from the par¬ 
ents. In both pairs of high and low-achieving rural 
schools there were no statistical differences in the 
parents' responses regarding the schools. Overall, 
however, the parents’ responses from high-achieving 
School B were less positive than the ones from the 
parents of low-achieving School A. 

The parents' low positive responses concerning 
the rural schools in this study, plus their low involve¬ 
ment with the schools, draws attention to the role of 
the parent in areas with high poverty 7 and low educa¬ 
tion levels. As indicated in the interview data, the 
teachers in high-achieving School B are “peddling 
about as fast as they can" and “they're probably hav¬ 
ing to fight parents to do that." It appears that not 
only are the teachers in School B trying to overcome 
the adverse effects of poor home life, but they are 
having to “fight parents" to do it. And, from the sur¬ 
vey responses, it appears the parents do not have a 
great appreciation or knowledge of what the school 
is doing. 

It appears that the strong instructional program 
at high-achieving School B could be used as a role 


model for all schools that are located in low-income 
areas in the state. This is not said lightly, because 
approximately 52 percent of the elementary school 
children in the state receive free or reduced-price 
lunches and West Virginia has the highest percent¬ 
age of white children living in poverty in all 50 states. 
In 1992-93, approximately 340 of the 560 elementary' 
schools in the state, or 60 percent, had one-half or 
more of their students receiving free or reduced-price 
lunch. The average enrollment for these schools was 
116 to 260 students. Schools with 40 percent or less 
needy students had enrollments of 269 to 327 stu¬ 
dents. 

High-achieving School B has full-day pre-kinder¬ 
garten, a focused kindergarten, a strong first grade 
program, Open Court reading program, reading train¬ 
ing for the faculty, first grade reading success, home 
visits for pre-kindergarten and kindergarten, a con¬ 
stant search for students who need special help for 
early identification and test score results analyzed by 
the classroom teachers to identify student and in¬ 
structional program weaknesses. Every grade is tested; 
because of this, even/one in the school is held ac¬ 
countable. It is expected that students in School B 
will advance one grade level over the school year. 
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Past and present available student sendees at 
School B include a school psychologist, counselors, 
a preschool handicapped program, speech therapist, 
Chapter I reading and math and recently, computers 
in the classroom. Over the years, high expectations 
have been placed on the faculty and students at high- 
achieving vSchool B. 

Overall, there appears to be a great difference in 
the high and low-achieving rural schools, but not in 
the students attending the schools. 

Discussion: 

Non-Rural Schools 

School E - Non-Rural, Moderately High Third 
Grade Achievement, Decreasing Sixth Grade 
Achievement, 15% needy, K-6, 315 Enrollment 

School F - Non-Rural, Moderately High Third 
Grade Achievement, Increasing Sixth Grade 
Achievement, 16% needy, K-6, 281 Enrollment 

School G - Non-Rural, Highest-Achieving, 10% 
needy, K-5, 265 Enrollment 

School F and G are non-runil schools with over 
60 percent of the parents having a college or gradu¬ 
ate degree. Parents, teachers and principals mentioned 
there were many doctors and lawyers among the fami¬ 
lies at Schools F and G. Both schools were described 
as being upper-middle class, with evidence of afflu¬ 
ence. 

School E is a non-rural school with 43 percent of 
the fathers and 38 percent of the mothers having 
college or graduate degrees. The interviewees em¬ 
phasized that the children who attended School E 
were from middle-class families. All three schools 
have low levels of needy students: 10 percent for 
School G; 15 percent for School E; and 16 percent for 
School E 

All three schools have a history of being suc¬ 
cessful, all are seen as desirable places in which to 
teach and all have high parental involvement. Teach¬ 
ers want to be at these schools and faculty turnover 
is low. In all three schools, a majority of the teachers 
have at least 17 years of teaching experience, have 
been in their respective school building five years or 
longer and have a master’s degree plus additional 
hours. 

Prittcipais and Tbeir Styles 

School E has had three different principals in the 
last five years. The present principal emphasizes com¬ 
munication, followed by academics and art. In School 
F, the principal seems to emphasize academics and 


then communication. The principal at School G seems 
to emphasize communication and academics about 
equally. 

Eighty-two percent of the responding teachers in 
School F indicated there are open lines of communi¬ 
cation between faculty and the building administra¬ 
tor, compared to 100 percent of the responding teach¬ 
ers in Schools F and G. 

Types of Enrichment Programs 

School F appears to have had numerous field 
trips: School G seems to have enrichment integrated 
into its regular program; and School E seems to have 
major programs led by the parents. Schools F and G 
have programs for gifted and talented children, both 
have accelerated programs and interviewees discussed 
language arts, social studies, math and science about 
equally. School E seems to focus almost exclusively 
on language arts, reading and the arts, and their Par¬ 
ent Enrichment Group brings an extensive art pro¬ 
gram to the school. 

Difference in 6tb Grade Achievement 

One of the major reasons for looking at Schools 
E and F was the difference in their sixth grade achieve¬ 
ment levels. Both have moderately high third grade 
achievement, with sixth grade achievement declin¬ 
ing in School E and increasing in School F. 

From the interview data, i.t appeared that the 
strong eachers in the upper grades in School F may 
be the mason the students are increasing their sixth 
grade achievement scores over their third grade 
scores; the teachers in the upper grades also had 
been together and worked as a team in the school 
for many years. Overall, teacher education level and 
years of experience were about the same in Schools 
E and F. 

Another reason for a difference in the sixth grade 
achievement scores in Schools E and F may be due 
to the difference in the attitude of the boys in the 
two schools. The boys in School E had the lowest 
responses on motivation of all the students in the 
survey, but available data could not determine the 
reason for such low scores. 

There is a difference in parent education level 
between Schools E and F, but to determine if par¬ 
ents’ education level has an effect on sixth grade 
achievement between the two schools is beyond the 
scope of this analysis or the data collected. 
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Table 51. Summary of Differences. 

Schools A - G. 

School A 

Rural 

66% Needy 
Low-Achieving 

K-5 

257 

School B 

Rural 

65% Needy 

High-Achieving 

PK-4 

299 

AREAS OF DIFFERENCE 



Community Location 

Rural 

County Seat 

Proximity to Central Office 

One Hour 

Same Town 

Overcome Adverse Student Conditions 

No 

Yes 

Available Student Services 

Lacking 

Full Services 

Pre-Kindergarten 

No 

Yes 

Central Office Support 

Improving 

Very Strong 

Staff Stability 

High Turnover 

Low Turnover 

Identified Instructional Leader 

No 

Yes-Teachers 

Home Visits 

No 

Yes 

Principal/Teacher Relations 

Conflict 

Supportive 

Parental Involvement 

Low: No PTA 

Low: Limited PTA 

Business Partner 

Yes 

Yes 

Teachers Working as a Team Over the Years 

No; High Staff Turnovei 

■ Yes: Low Staff Turnover 

Continuity of Instructional Program 

No; High Staff Turnovei 

■ Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

Accountability 

State 

Teachers. System 

Students Working on Grade Level 

Working Below 

On Level 

Student Arguments 

High 

Low 

Students* Respect the Teachers, 

65% Agree 

83% Agree 

Students* are Highly Respected 

65% Agree 

81% Agree 

Students* are Proud of the School 

62% Agree 

#0% Agree 

Student Motivation to Attend School 

4th School Ranking 

2nd School Ranking 

Teachers => Master's 

13% 

53% 

Parents (Father) =< High School Education 

36% 

13% 

Parents (Father) College or Graduate Degree 

1 4% 

31% 


‘Percentage of responding students that always or usually agree 















School C School D School E School F School G 

Rural Rural Non-rural Non-rural Non-rural 

87% Needy 87% Needy 15% Needy 16% Needy 10% Needy 

Low-Achieving Moderately High Moderately High Moderately High Very High 
K-8 K-6 K-6 K-6 K-5 

209 157 315 281 265 


Isolated 

20 Minutes to 

Small Town 

Non-rural 

Non-rural 

Professional 

Non-rural, 

Professional 

45 minutes 

20 Minutes 

25 Minutes 

Same Town 

Same Town 

No 

Top Priority 

Not an Issue 

Becoming a Concern 

Not an Issue 

Lacking 

75% Services 

Enrichment 

Accelerated 

Enrichment 

Accelerated 

Enrichment 

Accelerated 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Lacking 

Available 

Supportive 

Discord Over Hiring 

Supportive 

Moderate Turnover 

Low Turnover 

Low Turnov er 

Low' Turnover 

Low Turnover 

No 

Yes-Tea e hers/Pri n cipa 1 

Teachers/Parents 

Teachers/Principal 

Principal/Teachers 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Supportive 1 st Year 

Interactive; Team Work 

3 Principals in 5 Years 

Mild Discord 

Strong Respect 

Low; Limited PTO 

Low; Limited PTO 

Very High 

High 

Very High 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No; High Staff Turnover 

Yes: Low Staff Turnover 

Primaly & Intermediate 
Team Work 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

No; High Staff I'umover 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

Yes; Low Staff Turnover 

State 

Teachers; Principal 

Parents; System 

Parents; Principal 

Parents; Principal 

Working Below 

Individualized Programs 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

High 

Low 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Low 

50% Agree 

Horn Agree 

73% Agree 

7 i% Agree 

92% Agree 

63% Agree 

81% Agree 

7 0% Agree 

62% Agree 

85% Agree 

3 7 % Agree 

79% Agree 

^9% Agree 

7 7% Agree 

83% Agree 

6 th Scliool Ranking 

1st School Ranking 

"til School Ranking 

5th School Ranking 

3rd School Ranking 

31% 

89% 

02 % 

61 % 

61% 

SOT,, 

1 I'M. 

•i% 

2 % 

1 % 

2.5% 3 % 

O 1095 West Virginia Education Fund 

i3"» 

0 1 % 

08% 
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Conclusions 


What are the characteristics of effective and less 
effective elementary schools in West Virginia? To an¬ 
swer this question, schools with similar rates of stu¬ 
dents receiving free and reduced-price lunch and 
differences in academic achievement were paired and 
examined. The responses of 632 parents, 670 stu¬ 
dents, 82 teachers and seven principals or central 
office staff from the paired schools were analyzed. 
Information from interviews with 50 teachers, par¬ 
ents and administrators was also analyzed, and com¬ 
bined with the survey data to identify the differences 
and commonalities among effective and less effec¬ 
tive elementary schools in West Virginia. From the 
analysis of the survey and interview data, the follow¬ 
ing were identified as characteristics shared by the 
effective elementary schools in this research project: 

• high student achievement, irrespective of the per¬ 
cent of needy students, parents’ education level, 
parents’ income level or amount of parent involve¬ 
ment; 

• low teacher turnover, combined with a stable fac¬ 
ulty that exhibits teamwork and the ability to set 
common goals and coordinate the instructional pro¬ 
gram; 

• high staff morale and job satisfaction; 

• strong teacher accountability; 

• teachers with a high level of education and expe¬ 
rience and commitment to the school and the stu¬ 
dents; 

• a strong and determined attitude among teachers 
that children can and will achieve; teachers who 
identify and address individual student needs; 

• infrequent student arguments, strong student pride 
in the school, high levels of student respect for the 
teachers and, in turn, students feeling that they are 
respected; 

• high student motivation in rural, high-poverty areas; 

• high to moderately high attention paid to the school 
by the central office; 

• availability of student services to offset the detri¬ 
mental effects of poverty; or enrichment programs 
such as band, art, field trips and accelerated classes 
to enhance student learning; 

• an identified instructional leader and a coordinated 
instructional program. The instructional leader may 
be the teachers, the principal or the superinten¬ 
dent. In some low-achieving schools, the West Vir- 
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ginia Department of Education has become the in¬ 
structional force by designating the school “seri¬ 
ously impaired;” and 

• a principal who is supportive of the teachers and 
the academic program; has an open communica¬ 
tion style and an open relationship with the staff. 


In summary, effective schools in both rural and 
non-rural areas have low faculty turnover, teachers 
with a high level of experience and education, high 
staff commitment to the students and the school, an 
identified instructional leader, a unified achievement 
plan for the whole school and a staff that works as a 
team to coordinate the instructional program over 
time. 

In addition, effective schools in rural areas with 
low parent education and low parent involvement 
have available student services which offset the det¬ 
rimental effects of poverty, combined with a strong 
and determined school and staff attitude that chil¬ 
dren from all backgrounds can achieve. 

Student motivation in the effective rural schools 
located in high poverty areas was the highest of ail 
the schools in the study. 
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Glossary of Terms 


Basic Skills - A composite score of total reading, 
total language and total mathematics of the Compre¬ 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS). Total reading 
consists of reading vocabulary and reading compre¬ 
hension; total language consists of language mechan¬ 
ics and language expression; and total mathematics 
consists of mathematics computation and mathemat¬ 
ics concepts and applications. 

Bidding or Bid Out - A phrase to describe the prac¬ 
tice of teachers applying for job openings at other 
schools considered to be more attractive in terms of 
their overall reputation. These teacher transfers often 
create a chain reaction, affecting a significant num¬ 
ber of classrooms during the school year. They also 
impact the degree of teacher turnover and the conti¬ 
nuity of the instructional program. 

Chapter I - A federally funded program that pro¬ 
vides basic instructional services such as remedial 
reading and mathematics for disadvantaged elemen¬ 
tary and secondary students. In 1990-91, 35.4 per¬ 
cent of the number of free and reduced-price school 
b nch participants participated in Chapter I programs 
in West Virginia. 

Source: Children's Defense Fund, The State of 
America's Children Yearbook , 1994, p, 98. 

CTBS - Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, The CTBS 
is norm-referenced tests given in the fall to grades 9 
and 11 and in the spring to grades 3 and 6. Participa¬ 
tion is mandatory for public schools, Reported are 
the mean percentile scores for total language, total 
mathematics, total reading, basic skills, spelling, word 
analysis (for grade 3), study skills (for grades 6, 9 
and 11), science and social studies. The major pur¬ 
pose of the norm-referenced tests is to provide infor¬ 
mation for the instruction/learning process. As part 
of this component, information is collected about 
individual students and then reported by student, 
school, county and state. This collected data can pro¬ 
vide information to students, parents and educators 
about performance on the CTBS relative to the per¬ 
formance of a 1988 sample of students from through¬ 
out the nation. 

Source: West Virginia Department of Education. West 
Virginia Refyort Cards: State, County and School Data , 
1993-94, p. 474; Public Education in West Virginia, 
Source Book, 1993, p. 422. 

Drive-in school - A school where a majority of the 
faculty drive in from outlying areas to work at the 
school during the school day and leave the school 
attendance area at the end of the school day. 
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ERIC - The Education Resources Information Center 
is an information system initiated in 1966 and funded 
by the U.S. Department of Education to give users 
access to important journals and documents in edu¬ 
cation. 

Faculty Senate - A legislatively mandated organiza¬ 
tion at all public schools in West Virginia “which shall 
be comprised of all permanent, full-time professional 
educators employed at the school who shall be vot¬ 
ing members." Created in 1990, Faculty Senate re¬ 
sponsibilities include disbursement of certain allo¬ 
cated funds, input into the school’s hiring process, 
nomination of educators for recognition and making 
recommendations regarding curriculum and other 
pertinent issues related to instruction. 

Source: Section 5, Article 5A, Chapter Eighteen of the 
Code of West Virginia, as amended. 

Head Start - A federally-funded program that pro¬ 
vides developmental, educational and health services 
to disadvantaged preschoolers and their families. Since 
1965, Head Start has targeted its early childhood de¬ 
velopment program on the nation’s neediest three to 
five-year-old children and their families. In 1992, ap¬ 
proximately 34.4 percent of the number of eligible 
poor three and four-year-olds were served by Head 
Start in West Virginia. Nationwide, 35.9 percent of 
the eligible children participated in a Head Start pro¬ 
gram in 1992. Source: Children's Defense Fund, The 
State of America's Children Yearbook, 1994 , p. 92. 

Interaction - The global analysis of the student scale 
scores for Schools E. F and G of this study indicated 
there was a significant interaction between school 
and gender relative to the scale scores. In this case, 
the significant interaction meant that the student sur¬ 
vey scores were not just different between schools, 
but between boys and girls within at least one of the 
schools. Instead of just looking at the difference in 
the scale scores among the seven schools, the sig¬ 
nificant interaction indicated a difference in the scale- 
scores between boys and girls of at least one of the 
schools, 

KanLEAD - Kansas Leadership in Educational 
Adminstration Development. The KanLEAD Educa¬ 
tional Consortium is the result of a grant received by 
the state of Kansas from the Federal Leadership in 
Educational Administration (LEAD). In 1988 KanLEAD 
contracted with Kansas State University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas to develop a way to measure si bool 
and principal effectiveness. The Diagnostic Assess¬ 
ment of School and Principal Effectiveness is the re¬ 
sult. 


LSIC - Local School Improvement Council. LSICs are 
local school decision making councils mandated by 
state legislation in 1990 to include representation from 
the school staff and service personnel, community, 
businesses, parents and students. LSICs are ‘'to pro¬ 
mote innovations and improvements in the environ¬ 
ment for teaching and learning at the school.” Source: 
Section 2, Article 5A, Chapter Eighteen of the Code 
of West Virginia, as amended. 

Needy - This study used the word “needy” as a short 
description of the percentage of elementary school 
students receiving free and reduced-price school 
lunch. The terms “at-risk” and “disadvantaged” also 
have been used to describe this group of students in 
other studies. Some studies, including this one, have 
used the percentage of free and reduced-price school 
lunch participants as a surrogate for the socioeco¬ 
nomic status of an area. 

Open Court Reading Program - An integrated lan¬ 
guage arts curriculum, utilizing authentic literature 
as its core. The Open Court reading program is de¬ 
signed to develop childrens’ phonemic and print 
awareness so that they will understand the powder of 
literacy and will be highly motivated to read and 
write. 

Rural - An area with 2,500 inhabitants or fewer and/ 
or a population density of le“ than 1,000 per square 
mile. Source: United States Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, Common 
Core of Data CCD Disc. 

School outliers - For this study, school outliers re¬ 
fers to elementary schools thai < i.ive a higher or lower 
level of student achievement than would be predicted 
by their rate of free and reduced-price school lunch 
participation. 

Search and serve school - A school that looks for, 
identifies and works with preschool-age students who 
need special help and attention. The school's phi¬ 
losophy: early identification leads to identifying and 
working with students early in their career so they 
don’t become problems later in their elementary years. 

Seniority - The seniority of classroom teachers is 
determined on the basis of the length of time the 
employee has been employed as a regular full-time 
1 ci tified and/or licensed professional educator by the 
county board of education and is granted in all areas 
that the employee is certified and/or licensed. Em¬ 
ployment for a full employment term equals one year 
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of seniority. When one or more permanently em¬ 
ployed instructional personnel apply for a classroom 
teaching position and meet the standards set forth in 
the job posting, the county board of education makes 
decisions affecting the filling of such positions on 
the basis of the following criteria: Appropriate certi¬ 
fication and/or licensure; total amount of teaching 
experience; the existence of teaching experience in 
the required certification area; degree level in the 
required certification area; specialized training directly 
related to the performance of the job as stated in the 
job description; receiving an overall rating of satis¬ 
factory in evaluations over the previous two years; 
and seniority. Consideration shall be given tc^each 
criterion with each criterion being given equal weight. 
Source: Section seven-a, article four, chapter eigh- 
teen-a of the code of West Virginia, 1993. 

Seriously impaired status - A school is considered 
to be seriously impaired by the State Superintendent 
and the West Virginia Board of Education when one 
or more of the following conditions exist: 

♦ Scores by grade level in Total Basic Skills tested 
by the State-County Testing Program are below the 
30 th percentile in the most recent year for which 
data is a T ailable and one of the two preceding years. 

♦ Student attendance rate is at or below 80 percent 
in the most recent year for v/hich data is available 
and one of the two preceding years. 

♦ Student dropout rate is at or above 25 percent in 
the most recent year for which data are available and 
one of the two preceding years. 

♦ The State Superintendent and the State Board may 
determine a school to be seriously impaired when 
extraordinary circumstances exist. 

When a school is seriously impaired, the state super¬ 
intendent, with the approval of the state board, shall 
appoint a team of three improvement consultants to 
make recommendations within sixty days for correc¬ 
tion of the impairment. Source: West Virginia De- 
partment of Education. 7.995 Report of Ratings: West 
Virginia Performance Based Accreditation System, 
School District Approval Status and School Accredi¬ 
tation Status . 

Socioeconomic (SES) - Involving both social and 
economic factors such as income and education lev¬ 
els of the adults residing in the school attendance 
area. 


Turnover school - A school where a majority of the 
faculty leave the employment of the school during 
the school term and/or ac the end of one or two 
years. A turnover school refers to a high rate of fac¬ 
ulty change or turnover from one year to the next. 

Whole Language Reading Program - A reading pro¬ 
gram that incorporates a central theme across all ar¬ 
eas of the curriculum. 












Appendix A 

ANALYSIS OF THE QUANTITATIVE DATA 
Dr. Elizabeth Koball & Dr. Mary F. Hughes 

Survey: Diagnostic Assessment of School and 
Principal Effectiveness, Published by: KanLEAD 
Educational Consortium, Topeka, Kansas. 


Stringent criteria for interpretation and drawing 
conclusions were established for the large amount of 
survey data. Within the climate survey for students there 
are eight subscales, for teachers there are seven, and 
for parents there are five. Additionally, the study fo¬ 
cused on three pairs of schools. 

The strategy was to analyze globally all subscales 
for students from all seven schools, using multivariate 
analysis of variance. If this global analysis did not meet 
the decision criterion of alpha less than .01 for con¬ 
cluding that differences exist, the : nalysis would stop. 
If the decision criterion was met, then a global analysis 
would be performed of all the subscales for the three 
pairs of schools, again using multivariate analysis of 
variance. Again if the analysis did not meet the deci¬ 
sion criterion of alpha less than .01, the analysis stopped 
for the individual pair of schools. If the analysis did 
meet the criterion, the individual subscales were ana¬ 
lyzed for differences between the schools within each 
pair. The same procedure was followed for teachers 
and parents. Using this method of analysis, there is 
reasonable confidence that the differences that are high¬ 
lighted are genuine differences, and not merely hap¬ 
penstance. 

Analysis of Socioeconomic Status (SES) 

The schools were matched based on grade levels 
within the schools and socioeconomic status (SES), 
based on the percent of students within the schools 
who received free and reduced-price lunch. Through 
the surveys for students, two more indicators of SES 
were obtained: father’s education and mother’s educa¬ 
tion. Table A-l shows the distribution of education levels 
for mothers and fathers of students in all seven schools. 
To check the assumption of comparable SES within 
each pair of schools, the distribution of mothers’ levels 
of education and fathers’ levels of education were tested. 
A Chi square test of independence was used for this 
analysis, with the decision criterion set at alpha less 
than .01 to conclude differences. Alpha greater than 
.20 to conclude no difference. 
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Table A-l. 

Frequencies and percents of parents’ educational levels 


School 

% 

Needy 

Parent 

chigh 

school 

high 

school 

some 

college 

college 

grad. 

degree 

TOTAL 

A 

66% 

fa 

27(36) 

33(44) 

5(7) 

8(11) 

2(3) 

75 



mo 

18(25) 

32(44) 

9(12.5) 

11(15) 

2(3) 

72 

B 

65% 

fa 

9(13) 

29(43) 

9(13) 

14(21) 

7(10) 

68 



mo 

6(8) 

27(37) 

15(21) 

18(25) 

6(8) 

72 










C 

87% 

fa 

19(50) 

12(32) 

5(13) 

1(2.5) 

1(2.5) 

38 



mo 

19(50) 

11(30) 

5(13) 

2(5) 

1(2.5) 

38 

D 

87% 

fa 

30(41) 

34(47) 

5(7) 

2(3) 

2(3) 

73 



mo 

32(43) 

31(41) 

3(4) 

3(4) 

6(8) 

75 










E 

15% 

fa 

5(4) 

34(29) 

28(24) 

40(34) 

10(9) 

117 



mo 

2(2) 

44(37) 

28(23) 

33(28) 

12(10) 

119 

F 

16 % 

1 fa 

3(2) 

24(17) 

22(16) 

52(37) 

38(27) 

139 



mo 

4(3) 

25(19) 

20(14) 

69(50) 

20(14) 

139 










G 

10% 

fa 

1(1) 

30(23) 

11( 8) 

40(31) 

49(37) 

131 



mo 

0 

26(20) 

15(11) 

53(40) 

39(29) 

133 


Note: numbers in parentheses are percents 


For Schools A and 13, the distribution of fathers’ educa*\>nal levels were diffe ent (p=.006), but evidence 
was inconclusive relative to the mothers’ educational levels (p=,021). Given that in both schools approxi¬ 
mately 65 percent of the students qualified for the luuch program, and both schools qualified for Chapter I 
funds, the comparison of these two schools continued. 

For Schools C and D, no evidence of difference between fathers’ nor mothers’ levels of education, (p=.57 
and p=.23, respectively) was found. In both sehoo s 87 percent of the children received free or reduced price 
lunch, and the schools qualified for Chapter I furds. These two schools were well matched on indicators of 
SES. 

For Schools E and F, evidence of significar,•: differences was found between both fathers’ and mothers' 
levels of education, and between the schools (p .0008 and p=.0005, respectively). In looking at Table 1, one 
can see that parents at neither school have low k vels of education, nearly all have completed at least high 
school. However, at the higher levels, fewer than half of the parents (42.5 percent of fathers and 38 percent 
of mothers) of children in School E have college or graduate degrees; whereas, 64 percent of both fathers and 
mothers in School F have college or graduate degrees. FiU..en percent of the students at School E and 16 
percent of the students at School F qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. Neither school qualifies for 
Chapter I funds. 

Looking further at Table A-l, it appears that School G (the highest-achieving school) more closely matches 
School F, relative to parents’ education: 68 percent of fathers and 69 percent of mothers have college or 
graduate degrees. Testing for evidence of significant differences between the parents’ education between 
School G and School F, there was not sufficient evidence to conclude that the two schools were different 
(p=.09 for fathers, and p=.0123 for mothers). However, only 10 percent of the students at School G qualify for 
the lunch program and School G’s overall structure is different from both Schools F and F. These results left 
the research team with several questions about how to proceed with the analysis: should we just simply 
describe the results of the climate survey and make no comparisons, should we go ahead and compare 
School E with School F, should we compare School F with School G? 
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The interview data suggested many similarities between School G and School E, the SES data and the 
•nterviews suggested other similarities between School F and School G, and the school lunch program data 
suggested similarities between School E and School F. Therefore, the research team decided that the most 
fruitful approach would be to compare and contrast all three schools both on the climate surveys and on the 
interviews, knowing that this would mean taking even greater care in the interpretation of the results. 

Analysis of School Climate Scales for Students 

The Diagnostic Assessment of School and Principal Effectiveness, Student Version, consisting of 
eight subscales, was administered to 670 students, who attend the seven schools in this study. All of the scales 
were assessed for reliability, using Cronbach’s measure of internal consistency. The reliabilities ranged from 
.65 (moderate) to .85 (moderately high), all acceptable for further analysis. Tables A-2 through A-9 provide 
the names and definitions of the scales, number of items in the scale, possible range of scores, followed by 
the means and standard deviations, broken down by school. All of the scales used the following response 
format: always agree, usually agree, usually disagree and always disagree. Several items were stated nega¬ 
tively, in order to prevent response set (responding without actually reading the item). For the analysis, these 
items were reverse coded, so that a score of “1” always represented the most positive response, and a score 
of “4" always represented the most negative response, relative to the attribute being assessed. 


Table A-2. SCHOOjl NORMS: The students’ perceptions of the school’s achievement and work stan¬ 
dard; the extent to Wkiich students believe that the school expects a high performance level (9 items, 
possible range 9-36, 9 representing the most positive and 36 the most negative possible score). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

13.2 

3.5 

73 

B 

2 

12.0 

3.4 

74 

C 

7 

13.3 

*1.4 

37 

D 

5 

12.8 

3.8 

71 

E 

4 

12.7 b-13.6 
g-ll.-l 

3.9 

120 

F 

3 

12.3 

2.7 

133 

G 

1 

11.4 

2.5 

134 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 
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Table A-3. SCHOOL ADAPTATION: The studen ts’ perceptions of the school’s ability to deal success¬ 
fully with the parents, community, and external change (6 items, possible range 6-24). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

10.5 

3.1 

70 

B 

2.5 

9.7 

3.1 

69 

C 

4 

9.9 

3.3 

37 

D 

2.5 

9.7 

3.6 

75 

E 

7 

10.7 b = 12.0 

g = 9.0 

3.7 

118 

F 

5 

10.1 

3.0 

133 

G 

1 

X 

8.7 

2.4 

133 


(A low score is considered more desirable ) 


Table A-4. SCHOOL INTEGRATION: The students’ perceptions of the ability of the school to orga¬ 
nize, coordinate, and unify the various school tasks necessary for achievement (10 items, possible 
range 10-40). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

20.9 

4.0 

69 

B 

3 

17.9 

4.1 

74 

C 

7 

21.5 

4.0 

36 

D 

2 

17.6 ' 

3.9 

73 

E 

4 

18.9 b=20.4 

8=17.3 

5.2 

119 

F 

5 

19.0 

3.8 

133 

G 

1 

15.8 

3.5 

133 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 
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Table A-5. SCHOOL MAINTENANCE: The students’ perceptions of the school’s ability to create and 
maintain the school’s motivational and value structure. For an organization to function effectively 
over an extended period there must be a certain sense of client and employee loyalty to the organi¬ 
zation, its goals, and culture (TO items, possible range 10-40). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

20.8 

5.4 

62 

B 

2 

18.2 

5.0 

78 

C 

7 

22.1 

6.9 

38 

D 

3 

19.0 

5.9 

71 

E 

5 

20.1 b=18.6 

g-14.9 

5.6 

117 

F 

4 

19.8 

4.8 

138 

G 

1 

17.5 

4.8 

132 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-6. ACADEMIC FUTILITY: The students’ perceptions of the relationships among effort In 
school, subsequent rewards and future success in school (10 items, possible range 10-40). Students 
who drop out of school are examples of individuals who do not perceive the current effort to be linked to future 
rewards. 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

4 

16.4 

4.2 

69 

B 

2 

15.2 

3.9 

70 

C 

7 

18.6 

6.0 

36 

D 

5.5 

17.0 

5.2 

74 

E 

5.5 

17.0 

4.8 

116 

F 

3 

15.8 

3.8 

134 

G 

l 

14.1 

3.4 

133 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-7. STUDENT SELF-CONCEPT: The students’ perceptions of their ability to master school 
work, establish social friendships and gain acceptance within the school (14 items, possible range 14- 
56). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

4 

29.7 

6.6 

68 

B 

3 

28.8 

6.3 

72 

C 

7 

31.8 

7.9 

36 

D 

6 

30.6 

8.0 

70 

E 

5 

30.1 

7.8 

113 

F 

2 

28.6 

6.1 

132 

G 

1 

25.8 

6.0 

132 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 
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Table A-8. STUDENT SELF-RELIANCE: The students’ perceptions of their ability and desire to func¬ 
tion Independently within the school context (9 items, possible range 9-36). 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

4 

21.9 

5.3 

73 

B 

1 

21.0 

4.7 

74 

C 

5 

23.1 

6.3 

36 

D 

7 

25.5 

5.0 

73 

E 

6 

23.3 

5.6 

115 

F 

3 

21.7 

5.0 

136 

G 

2 

21.2 

5.1 

134 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-9. STUDENT MOTIVATION: The student’s motivation to attend school and the importance 
he/she attaches to school (9 items, possible range 9-36). 


j SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

4 

20.5 

6.2 

72 

B 

2 

19.4 

5.9 

73 

C 

6 

22.4 

8.0 

37 

D 

1 

18.7 

6.2 

73 

E 

7 

23.3 b=25.6 

8=20.7 

5.6 

118 

F 

5 

21.1 

5.3 

135 

G 

3 

19.6 

4.9 

134 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Before continuing the analysis, it is worth noting that in general, the average scores for each school on 
each scale were positive. There was only one exception, which was only slightly negative, among the 56 
average scores. The students, across the hoard, expressed positive perceptions of their schools and of them¬ 
selves as students. 

As stated earlier, the analysis began with a global comparison of all scales, across all schools, using 
multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA). If this comparison did not yield differences at the decision 
criterion level of .01, the analysis would cease. Because current research suggests that there arc often differ¬ 
ences between boys and girls, relative to their perceptions of school and their academic achievement, in¬ 
cluded in the analysis was the independent factor, school, and also the independent factor, gender. The result 
of this first analysis yielded p-values that were less than .00005, for both factors, therefore we proceeded with 
the originally planned analyses of the matched sets of Schools: A and B; C and 1); and K, F and G. 

The first step of the analysis of the scale scores for Schools A and B was a comparison of all the scales for 
both schools. Neither factor, school nor gender, produced evidence of significant differences (p=.()332 for 
school, p-,0256 for gender, and p=. 1906 for interaction between the two independent variables). Therelore, 
the analysis of the students’ climate survey scores for Schools A and B ceased. 
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The global analysis (MANOVA) of the scale scores for Schools C and D indicated there were significant 
differences between the two schools on the scales (F(8,73)=4.02, p=.0005). There was not evidence of 
differences between boys and girls relative to their responses to the survey, nor was their evidence of a 
significant interaction between schools and gender relative to the scale scores. Given the results of the global 
analysis, the individual scales were analyzed in order to identify the specific scales for which there were 
significant differences between the schools. The following scales yielded significant results: student motiva¬ 
tion (p~.0002), school integration (p=.0001), and school maintenance (p=.0021). In all three cases, 
School D had more positive scores than School C. 

The global analysis (MANOVA) of the scale scores for Schools E, F, and G indicated there were significant 
differences among the schools (F(l6,632)=4.94, p<.00005), between boys and girls relative to their responses 
to the survey (F(8,3l6)=3.96. p=.0002) } and significant interactions between schools and gender, relative to 
the scale scores (F( 16,632)=2.22, p=.004). Given these results, the individual scales were analyzed in order to 
identify the specific scales for which there were significant differences among schools, between boys and 
girls and among interactions. Since there were so many significant results, the results of these analyses are 
displayed in Table A-10. For those scales for which there was only a difference among the schools, the 
average scores for the schools are provided. For those for which there are differences among the schools and 
between boys and girls, means are provided for the schools and for the girls and boys. For those for which 
there is a significant interaction, the means are provided separately for girls and boys within each school. A 
significant interaction means that the results were not uniform across the schools; for example, at one school 
the scores of the boys and girls may not have been different, while at another school the scores may have 
been significantly different between the boys and girls. 
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Table A-10. Probability values for significant differences for each of the scales. 


TITLE 

PROBABILITY 

AND MEANS 

FOR SCHOOL DIF. 

PROBABILITY 

AND MEANS 

FOR GENDER DIF. 

PROBABILmES AND MEANS FOR 1 

INTERACTIONS 

NORMS 



p=.0006 

3b=ll.l. 3g=l 1 -9 

6b= 13.6, 6g=11.4 

7b=12.0. 7g=12.4 

ADAP 

p<.00005 

p=.0008 

p=.0005 

3b= 8.9, 3g= 8.5 

6b=12.0, 6g= 9.0 

7b=10.0, 7g=10.0 

INTE 

p<.00005 


p=,0089 

3b=15.6, 3g=15.9 

6b=20.4, 6g=17.3 

7b=19.2, 7g=19.0 

MAIN 

p=.0001 

3bg=17.5 

6bg-20.0 

7bg=20.1 

p=.00l6 

b=20.1 

g=18.3 


Ftm 

p<.00005 

p=.00l4 

p=.0011 

3b=14.3, 3g=14.1 

6b=18.6, 6g=14.9 

7b=15.8, 7g=15.6 

CONC 

p=.0001 

3bg«26.0 

6bg=29.8 

7bg=28.3 



RELI 

p=.0051 

3bg=21.3 

6bg=236 

7bg=21.9 



MOTI 

p<. 00005 

p=,0001 

p=.0()44 

36=20.1, 3g=18.8 

6i->=25.6. 6g=20.7 

7b=21.6, 7g=21.1 


Even when there are significant differences among schools and/or between boys and girls, as indicated 
by the p-values, if there is a significant interaction, that needs to be interpreted first. For example, for the 
motivation scale, analysis of the interaction reveals that the boys in School K have significantly higher (more 
negative) scores than the other subgroups. If one were to combine scores for all students at School K, it would 
lead to the clearly false conclusion that even the girls at School F have higher scores than students from 
Schools G and F. Therefore, whenever here is a significant interaction, only the means for the sub-groups are 
shown in the table, Hven though there are many significant findings in this analysis, the most noteworthy is 
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that the boys in School E have consistently less positive results than the other subgroups, while the girls’ 
results are generally comparable to the scores of the students from the other schools. In general, the students 
at School G responded most positively to the scales, the girls at School E responded nearly as positively as the 
students at School G, all the students at School F responded generally less positively than the preceding two 
groups and finally, the boys at School E responded the least positively of all. In fact, the boys at School E had 
the least positive responses of all the students at all of the schools, on all but one scale. This result was so 
puzzling that additional variables were considered: could age have been a factor; perhaps, grades; perhaps, 
the boys were more likely to have been members of families w r ith less education, or more education; could 
race have been a factor? All of these variables were investigated, and none provided even a suggestion of an 
explanation. 


Analysis of School Climate Scales for Teachers 

The Diagnostic Assessment of School and Principal Effectiveness, Teacher Version, consisting of 
seven subscales, and was administered to 82 teachers who are faculty members at the seven schools in this 
study. Tables A-ll through A-17 provide the names and definitions of the scales, number of items in the scale, 
possible range of scores, followed by the means and standard deviations, broken down by school. With the 
exception of the Principal Behavior Scale, all of the scales used the following response format: strongly agree, 
agree, neutral, disagree, and strongly disagree. Several items were stated negatively, in order to prevent 
response set (responding without actually reading the item). For the analysis, these items were reverse 
coded, so that a score of ‘T” always represented the most positive response, and a score of “5” always 
represented the most negative response, relative to the attribute being assessed. The Principal Behavior 
Subscale used the following response format: never, almost never, sometimes, often, almost always, always. 
All of these items w'ere worded such that a score of “1" always represented the most negative response, and 
a score of “6” always represented the most positive response. None of the items in this scale had to be reverse 
coded. 
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Table All. SCHOOL INTEGRATION: The staffs perception of the ability of the school to organize, 
coordinate, and unify the social entity into a single unit; the ability of the school to unify the vari¬ 
ous school tasks necessary for achievement. ( 17 items, possible range 17-85) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

45.4 

. 7.3 

8 

B 

5 

38.2 

5.6 

17 

C 

7 

53.5 

14.5 

13 

D 

4 

31.0 

7.6 

9 

E 

1 

25.2 

5.6 

13 

F 

3 

30.6 

5.2 

11 

G 

2 

27.1 

7.7 

11 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-12. GOAL ATTAINMENT: The staffs perception of the ability of the school to define objec¬ 
tives, mobilize resources and achieve these desired ends (academic and social). (15 items, possible 
range 15-75) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

35.5 

7.3 

8 

B 

5 

29.8 

4.5 

17 

C 

7 

37.2 

7.6 

13 

D 

3 

25.4 

5.9 

9 

E 

2 

21.0 

5.3 

13 

F 

4 

26.3 

5.0 

11 

G 

1 

20.7 

4.8 

11 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-13. SCHOOL ADAPTATION: The staffs perception of the school’s ability to successfully 
control, transform or adjust to the external environment through accommodation or change; the 
teachers’ perceptions of the school’s ability to deal successfully with the parents, the community 
and external change. (20 items, possible range 20-100) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

5 

49.6 

5.6 

8 

B 

6 

52.2 

6.2 

17 

C 

7 

62.6 

8.4 

13 

D 

3 

43.6 

5.4 

9 

E 

1 

38.1 

0.7 

13 

F 

4 

45.1 

5.1 

11 

G 

2 

39.1 

9.6 

11 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 
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Table A-14. STAFF MORALE: The degree to which the teacher feels the work conditions and services 
are adequate, the personnel policies and practices are reasonable and relationships among staff are 
harmonious. (10 items, possible range 10-50) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

7 

33.5 

2.1 

8 

B 

5 

21.1 

3.9 

17 

C 

6 

25.5 

5.3 

13 

D 

4 

19.9 

4.4 

9 

E 

1 

12.8 

2.8 

13 

F 

3 

19.8 

3.8 

11 

G 

2 

17.0 

4.6 

11 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-15. STAFF COMMITMENT: The staffs acceptance of the organization’s values, willingness to 
exert effort on behalf of the organization, and the desire to remain an employee of the organiza¬ 
tion. (12 items, possible range 12-60) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

7 

.37.4 

5.8 

8 

B 

5 

26.4 

5.1 

17 

C 

6 

36.5 

8.9 

13 

D 

4 

22.8 

5.9 

9 

E 

1 

18.2 

4.9 

13 

F 

3 

22.2 

5.0 

11 

G 

2 

19.1 

5.0 

11 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-l6. STAFF JOB SATISFACTION: The degree to which teachers have a positive effective orien¬ 
tation toward employment by the organization; the degree to which the teacher likes his or her job. 

(9 items, possible range 9-45) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

7 

28.75 

7.9 

8 

B 

4 

17.9 

3.6 

17 

C 

6 

23.5 

5.9 

13 

D 

5 

19.1 

5.0 

9 

E 

2 

15.2 

2.1 

13 

F 

3 

16.7 

3.2 

11 

G 

1 

H.4 

■i.O 

1 ] 


(A low score is considered mote desirable) 
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Table A-17. PRINCIPAL BEHAVIOR: The teacher’s perception of the principal’s behaviors which add 
to the effectiveness of the schooL (84 items, possible range 84-504; a higher score on this scale is a more 
positive score) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

—i 

172.8 

37.9 

8 

B 

6 

340.8 

66.6 

17 

C 

5 

348.3 

88.5 

13 

D 

3 

397.1 

68.9 

9 

E 

1 

475.5 

36.2 

13 

F 

4 

3495 

66.8 

11 

G 

2 

447.5 

47.5 

11 


(A high score is considered more desirable) 


Before proceeding with the formal analysis it is important to note that, as with the student scale scores, 
most of the average scale scores of the teachers fall on the positive side of the midpoint of the possible range 
of scores for each scale. This means that when two scores are found to be significantly different, it does not 
mean one of the scores is negative and the other positive; but rather, in most cases, one score is significantly 
more positive than the other. 

Following the procedure of analysis set forth earlier, the first analysis was the most global. All of the 
scale scores, for all of the teachers across all of the schools, were analyzed using MANOVA, with the decision 
criterion of .01. Because the Principal Behavior Scale yields scores of far greater magnitude than the other 
scales, it was analyzed separately. The result of the global analysis indicated that there were significant 
differences in scores among the schools (F(36.310)=6.34. p<.00005). Therefore, the analysis of the scores lor 
the matched sets of schools was performed. 

? or Schools A and B, the global analysis of the scale scores indicated significant differences existed 
(F(().18)=17.09. p<.00005) between the two schools. Further analysis identified significant differences be¬ 
tween the scores for the two schools on Staff Morale (p<.00005), Staff Commitment (p-.OOOl), and Job 
Satisfaction (p-.0001). In all three cases, teachers at School B responded more positively than teachers at 
School A. 

For Schools C and D. again the global analysis of the scale scores indicated significant differences existed 
(F(6,15)= 12.57, p<.00005). Further analysis identified significant differences on all of the scales but two: 

School Integration (p~.0004), School Goal Attainment (p=.0009), School Adaptation (p<.00005), and 
Staff Morale (p=.006l). For all of these scales, teachers at School D responded more positively than teachers 
at School C. 

The global analysis of all of the scale scores for Schools K, F and G, measured significant differences 
among the schools (F(12.54)=3.53, p=.0()07). Further analysis showed that the difference existed on only one 
scale, Staff Morale (p=.0003). Since throe school's scores were being analyzed, Fisher's Least Significant 
Difference Test was used to pinpoint which school's scores were different. The average scores were as 
follows: F=12.8, G®17, and F=19.8. The test showed that E’s score was significantly more positive than that 
of F, and G's score was not significantly different from either E or F. 

Significant differences among Principal Behavior scores were identified, using analysis of variance 
(p<.00005). Follow-up contrasts showed that scores between School A and School B were significantly 
different (p<.00005). with School B having more positive scores than School A; were not significantly differ¬ 
ent between School C and School D; and were significantly different among Schools K, F and G (p=.00()l). 
Further analysis, using Fisher’s Least Significant Difference Test, showed that Schools E and G were not 
different from each other, but were significantly more positive than School F (p“.001). 

Since the length of tenure of teachers among the schools varied considerably, and because a teacher's 
education level has been found to affect the teacher's perception of school and principal effectiveness, 
especially in terms of perception of need for support and whether or not the school or the principal meets the 
need, the research team investigated the effect of these two variables on the climate and principal behavior 
scales. There was not sufficient evidence to identify cither variable as having affected the above results. 
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Analysis of School Climate Scales for Parents 

The Diagnostic Assessment of School and Principal Effectiveness, Parent Version, consisting of five subscales, 
was administered to 632 parents of students attending the seven schools in the study. Tables A-18 through A- 
22 provide the names and definitions of the scales, number of items in the scale, possible range of scores, 
followed by the means and standard deviations broken down by schools. Not all of the parents completed 
every subscale, therefore the number of parents responding is recorded in the tables. 

With the exception of the Principal Behavior Scale, all of the scales used the following response format: 
strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree and strongly disagree. Several of the items were stated negatively, in 
order to prevent response set. For the analysis, these items were reverse coded, so that a score of’T* always 
represented the most positive response, and a score of ,k 5 f ‘ always represented the most negative response, 
relative to the attribute being assessed. The Principal Behavior Scale used the following response format: 
never, almost never, sometimes, often, almost always and always, such that a score of “1" always represented 
the most negative response, and a score of tk 6 M always represented the most positive response. None of the 
items in this scale had to be reverse coded. 

All of the scales were assessed for reliability, using Cronbach’s measure of internal consistency. One item 
on the School Integration subscale had to be removed because of its negative effect on the overall reliability 
of that subscale. With the removal of that item, reliabilities ranged from alpha*.83 (moderately high) to 
alpha=.98 (very high), all more than adequate for assuring reliability of the following analyses. 


Table A-18. MAINTENANCE: The parent’s perception of the school’s ability to create and maintain 
the school’s motivational and value structure. (13 items, possible range 13-65) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

3 

27.4 

7.8 

25 

B 

6 

30.9 

9.9 

83 

C 

7 

33.2 

8.7 

32 

D 

5 

27.9 

7.6 

65 

E 

2 

23.4 

7.4 

86 

F 

4 

27.6 

9.3 

74 

G 

1 

21.9 

5.8 

137 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-19- SCHOOL ADAPTATION: The parent’s perception of the school’s ability to deal success¬ 
fully with the parents, the community and external change. (11 items, possible range 11-55) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

5 

28.0 

7.4 

43 

B 

6 

28.1 

6.8 

108 

C 

7 

29.1 

6.7 

37 

D 


27.6 

5.7 

65 

E 

2 

22.1 

5.9 

95 

F 

3 

2-1.8 

6.8 

98 

G 

1 

21.4 

5.7 

151 


(A iow score 1 is considered more desirable) 
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Table A-20. GOAL ATTAINMENT: The parent’s perception of the school’s ability to define objectives, 
mobilize resources and achieve desired ends. (10 items, possible range 10-50) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

5 

23.2 

8.6 

41 

B 

7 

25.0 

7.2 

104 

C 

6 

23.4 

6.8 

37 

D 

3 

21.2 

5.8 

57 

E 

2 

19.7 

2.9 

86 

F 

4 

22.2 

6.8 

92 

G 

1 

17.9 

5.3 

147 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-21. SCHOOL INTEGRATION: The degree to which work conditions are adequate, the per¬ 
sonnel policies and practices are reasonable and relationships among staff are harmonious. (4 

items, possible range 4-20, note that one item was removed from this originally five-item scale) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

5 

9.1 

3.8 

48 

B 

7 

9.8 

3.2 

117 

C 

4 

9.1 

3.1 

40 

D 

3 

8.5 

2.6 

72 

E 

2 

7.4 

2.3 

95 

F 

6 

9.3 

3.1 

101 

G 

1 

7.1 

2.1 

159 


lA low score is considered more desirable) 


Table A-22. PRINCIPAL BEHAVIOR: The parent’s perception of the degree to which the principal 
actively engages in specific behaviors that help create and maintain the school’s motivational and 
value structure; deal successfully with parents, the community and external change; define objec¬ 
tives, mobilize resources and achieve desired ends; and, organize, coordinate and unify the various 
school tasks necessary for achievement. (IS items, possible range IS-90) 


SCHOOL 

RANK 

MEAN 

(AVERAGE) 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

A 

6 

66.9 

23.2 

38 

B 

5 

68.2 

17.3 

110 

C 

4 

70.8 

14.9 

31 

D 

3 

71.4 

18.6 

61 

E 

2 

77.5 

12.4 

81 

F 

7 

60.5 

18.8 

92 

G 

1 

82.0 

11.7 

148 


(A low score is considered more desirable) 
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It is important to note once again, as with the teacher and student mean scale scores, all of the parent 
mean scores fall on the positive side of the midpoint of the possible range of scores for each scale. This 
means that when scores are found to be significantly different, one score is significantly more positive than 
the other, not that one is negative and the other positive. 

Following the procedure of analysis set forth above, the first analysis was the most global. All of the scale 
scores, with the exception of the Principal Behavior Scale, for all of the parents across all of the schools, were 
analyzed using MANOVA. The result of the analysis indicated there were significant differences in scores 
among the schools (F(8,522)=8.4, p<.00005). Therefore, the analysis of the scores for the matched sets of 
schools was performed. 

For Schools A and B, and for Schools C and D, the global analyses of the scale scores did not provide 
evidence of significant differences within the matched pairs of schools. Therefore, the analysis was discontin¬ 
ued. 

The global analysis of all of the scale scores for Schools E, F and G, resulted in significant differences 
among the schools (F(8,522)=8.4, p<.00005). Further analysis showed that the differences existed on every 
scale among the three schools. Fisher’s Least Significant Difference Test was used to pinpoint which school’s 
scores were different, for each scale. In every case, School F had significantly less positive scores than 
Schools E and G, and there was insufficient evidence to conclude that the scores for Schools E and G were 
different. 

The analyses of the Principal Behavior Scale yielded nearly identical results. Overall there were signifi¬ 
cant differences among the scores for all the schools (F(2,31G)=66.13, p<.00005). But as with the other scales, 
significant differences were found only among Schools E, F and G. Again, School F had significantly less 
positive scores than Schools E and G. 
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Commonalities and Differences 
Between Pairs of High and Low-Achieving Elementary Schools 
With Similar Rates of Students Receiving Free & Reduced-Price Lunch 


Summaiy: 

Commonalities and Differences 


Paired Schools 


Rural 


Rural 


Non-Rural 

A&B 


C&D 


E, F&G 


Staff 


School Integration 

O 

X 

o 

Goal Attainment 

O 

X 

o 

School Adaptation 

O 

X 

o 

Staff Morale 

X 

X 

X 

Staff Commitment 

X 

o 

o 

Job Satisfaction 

X 

o 

o 

Students 

School Norms 

o 

o 

X Interaction' 

School Integration 

o 

X 

X Interaction 

School Adaptation 

o 

o 

X Interaction 

Maintenance 

o 

X 

X 

Academic Futility 

o 

o 

X Interaction 

Self-Concept 

o 

o 

X 

Self-Reliance 

o 

o 

X 

Motivation 

o 

X 

X Interaction 

Parents 

School Integration 

o 

o 

X 

Goal Attainment 

o 

o 

X 

School Adaptation 

o 

o 

X 

Maintenance 

o 

o 

X 

Principal Behavior 

o 

o 

X 


Differences * X Commonalities = O 


* Interaction: School and Gender 


X - Statistical Difference at p < .01 
O - No Statistical Difference at p < .01 
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Appendix B 


Listing of Questions for each Scale 


The individual questions for each scale are pro¬ 
vided in Appendix B. For each question and for each 
pair of schools, SD or ND indicates a significant dif¬ 
ference or no difference between the average score 
of two schools on the question. 
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STUDENTS 


Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair Is School A and School B 
Pair 2: School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 


I. Scale: SCHOOL NORMS Students’ View of the School 

The students’ perception of the school’s achievement and work standards; the extent to which students 
believe that the school expects a high performance level . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

l. 

I am expected to work hard in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

4. 

Students are expected to work hard in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

11. 

This school expects you to try very hard. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

16. 

Teachers in this school do not expect me to work very hard. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

32. 

This school expects me to work hard. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

38. 

Students are not expected to learn very much in this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

42. 

I try hard to get good grades on tests. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

17. 

Students in this school work hard to do well on school assignments. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

29. 

Students in this school feel it is important to do well in school. 


H. Scale: SCHOOL ADAPTATION Students’View of the School 

’Ihe students’ perception of the school’s ability to deal successfully with the parents, community, and 
external change . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

63. 

I can use what I learn in school outside of school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

77. 

My parents do not support my school very' much. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

85. 

This school encourages students to try new things in class. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

80. 

My parents think the school is doing a good job. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

65. 

Teachers at my school like to try new things. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

68. 

Teachers in my school use up-to-date teaching methods and materials 


SI) Si^iulkanl tlift* between .iver.i^e More** of paired stbools, analvsis ol varumc. contrast <»| paired ti>effutents at p *• <U. \D No dilleretue at p 
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m. Scale; SCHOOL INTEGRATION Students’View of the School 


The students *perception of the ability of the school to organize , coordinate, and unify the various school 
tasks necessary for achievement. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

67. 

The teachers in my school respect each other and work well together. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

70. 

It is not clear to me what I should be learning at this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

82. 

I almost always know what is going on in my school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

76. 

Teachers and students work together in this school. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

59. 

Arguments between students do not happen very often at this school. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

62. 

I have a pretty good understanding of how my school works. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

73. 

There are often arguments between students at this school. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

79. 

Teachers in my school do not have a great deal of confidence in other 
teachers’ abilities. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

84. 

Students in this school respect the teachers. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

60. 

Teachers and parents work together in my school. 


IV. Scale: SCHOOL MAINTENANCE Students’View of the School 
(School Motivational and Value Structure) 

Ihe students' perception of the school's ability to create and maintain the school's motivational and value 
structure. For an organization to function effectively over an extended period there must be a certain 
sense of client and employee loyalty to the organization , its goals, and culture. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

69. 

Students in this school are highly respected. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

78. 

I don’t like being in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

81. 

Students like to be in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

83. 

When I am with friends, I like to talk about events related to my school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

88. 

I enjoy my school work very much. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

89. 

I have a lot of very good friends at my school. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

61. 

I would quit school if I could. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

66. 

Students learn more at other schools. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

75. 

Students in this school trust each other. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

72. 

Students at this school are very proud of the school. 


SO: Significant difference lx.Mw.cen average scores of paired schools, analysis ol variance, inn trust of paired coefficients at p < 01. Nl)- No difference at p < 01. 
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Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair Is School A and School B 
Pair 2: School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 

V. Scale: ACADEMIC FUTILITY Student’s View of Himself or Herself 

The students' perception of the relationships among effort in school , subsequent rewards\ and future 
success in school . Students who drop out of school are typical examples of individuals who do not perceive 
the current effort to be linked to future rewards . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

8. 

Getting good grades is hard for me no matter how much I try'. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

18. 

I will do well in school next year. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

19. 

School is a waste of time for me. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

39. 

Hard work will get you good grades in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

40. 

The school work I am doing now' will help me in the future. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

45. 

I expect to do well in school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

74. 

What I study in school will he important to me in the future. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

2, 

Sometimes, no matter how hard 1 w'ork in school, I still get had grade: 

ND 

SD 

ND 

47. 

Students in this school will do well in the future. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

52. 

Students in this school want to do well. 


VI. Scale: STUDENT SELF-CONCEPT Student’s View of Himself or Herself 

A student's perception of his/her ability to master school work establish social friendships, and gain 
acceptance within the school. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

3. 

I am not liked very w'ell in school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

5. 

I can do a good job in school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

20. 

I have confidence in myself. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

33. 

I have few friends at school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

34. 

I am proud to go to this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

48. 

Other students like my ideas. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

50. 

I learn things very easily in school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

56. 

Most of the things 1 do in school turn out to he wrong. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

57. 

1 am proud of the work I do in school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

25. 

My friends like school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

54. 

1 feel good about my school work. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

53. 

I like to speak in class. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

35. 

Students in my class are friendly. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

49. 

When I get my report card. I like to show it to others. 
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Vn. Scale: STUDENT SELF-RELIANCE Student s View of Himself or Herself 


A student's perception of his/her ability and desire to function independently within the school context . 


♦ 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

12. 

I can learn without help from the teachers. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

22. 

I like to iolve problems on my own. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

28. 

Most of the time I can learn the best on my own. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

36. 

I depend on myself to figure out hard problems. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

55. 

I am not good at solving problems on my own. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

86. 

T like to solve problems on my own without help from others. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

6. 

I like to solve problems on my own without help from others. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

10. 

I am pretty good in figuring out how to work new 7 problems. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

43. 

There are many things I can do very well on my own. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

37. 

I depend on others to help me in school. 


Vm. Scale: STUDENT MOTIVATION Student s View of Himself or Herself 

A student's motivation to attend school and the importance he/she attaches to school. 


X 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

13. 

I do not like to go to school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

23. 

There are a lot of places I would rather be than in school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

14. 

I would go to school in the summer if I could. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

15. 

School is an interesting place and I enjoy it. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

24. 

School is important to me. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

26. 

School is very enjoyable to me. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

38. 

The things that I study in school are not very interesting. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

41. 

I am eager to go to school. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

44. 

My friends like to go to this school. 


• (Questions (» arul W> wrrv duplu.iU'd in llu* original studrni <|urMinniiairc 
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STAFF 


Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair 1: School A and School B 
Pair 2: School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 

L Scale: SCHOOL INTEGRATION Staff s View of the School 

7 Toe staffs perception of the ability of the school to organize, coordinate , and unify the social entity into a 
single unit; the ability of the school to unify the various school tasks necessary* for achiei'ement. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

12. 

I have a pretty good idea how the various departments or grade levels within 
this school function. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

44. 

In this school, the workload among teachers is pretty evenly distributed. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

17. 

It is not clear to me what each department or level is supposed to do. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

2. 

Teachers at this school do not have a great deal of confidence in each 
other’s abilities. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

8 . 

Teachers in this school have respect for the professional competence of 
other teachers, departments, or levels. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

4. 

As students move from one grade level to the next or from one course to 
another, teachers generally can be assured that the students were soundly 
prepared in the previous course/grade. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

24. 

Before a decision which would effect everyone is made in my school, there 
is a good deal of communication among grade levels or departments. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

29. 

The staff in this school respect each other and work well together. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

32. 

There are often conflicts between teachers in my school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

41. 

Conflict between staff members in this school is rare. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

55. 

Teachers is this school do not hold each other in high regard. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

67. 

I feel that others in my school value my ideas and suggestions. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

70. 

There is a systematic effort in this school for teachers to share new curricu¬ 
lum material. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

21. 

Before a decision is made in this school, there is a good deal of communica¬ 
tion among teachers. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

71. 

The climate at this school is poor. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

69. 

Administrators and teachers in this school work together toward making the 
school run effectively. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

74. 

The communications in this school are good. 


St) Significant diffmuuv hciwmi average icon's o( paired schools. analysis of variance. contrast of paired coefficients ,il p * 01 ND- No dillerence al p < 01. 
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n. Scale: GOAL ATTAINMENT Staff s View of the School 


The staffs perception of the ability of the schoo to define objectives , mobilize resources and achieve 
these desired ends (academic and social). 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

6. 

Student achievement is rewarded in this school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

81. 

This school is especially good in efficiently organizing students into groups 
that maximize learning. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

84. 

The goals of this school are not clearly spelled out and communicated to 
all parties. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

16. 

The development of student self-confidence is stressed at this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

9. 

Student creativity is encouraged and rewarded in this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

20. 

The development of individual student self-concept is not emphasized in 
this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

28. 

The quality of teaching in this school is very high. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

58. 

This school has a clear mission. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

64. 

This school is efficient in how it uses materials and how it organizes the 
staff. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

86. 

I sometimes am not sure what this school expects of me — one time they 
say one thing, the next time a different goal is emphasized. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

25. 

Teachers in this school are trying hard to promote student achievement. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

48. 

In this school, everything is arranged to facilitate the achievement of our 
goals. 

SD 

ND 

SD 

52. 

Each year in this school we make an effort to identify problems and set 
school-wide improvement goals. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

36. 

Productivity is high in this school. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

46. 

In this school, all students are treated with respect — even those from poor 


backgrounds or those of limited intellectual ability. 


M): Significant difference helween average senre.s <>l paired M hixd.s. analysis nf variance, cnnirasi nl paired (oeffn.ienl.s at p s ,()|. ND dillereme at p < ()l. 
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HI. Scale: SCHOOL ADAPTATION 


Staffs View of the School 


0 

ERIC 


The staffs perception of the school's ability to successfully control , transform . or adjust to the external 
environment through accommodation or change; the teachers' perception of the school's ability to deal 
successfully with the parents, the community, and external change . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

11. 

In spite of limited financial resources, this school is able to get money and 
equipment we need to conduct an effective educational program. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

54. 

This school seems especially effective in adopting new and innovative 
instructional techniques. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

83. 

This school is especially good at anticipating problems with parents or 
students and preventing them before they become major problems. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

85. 

The staff at this school are well informed about . ducational issues that 
could affect their work. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

61. 

This school is especially effective in seeking out new programs or practices 
in response to changes in the community or the pedagogical knowledge. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

66. 

This school seems to be more innovative tha . other schools. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

51. 

Teachers at this school respect parents and attempt to work with them 
whenever possible. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

68. 

Few teachers at this school are actively experimenting with new teaching 
methods or curriculum material. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

73- 

The staff of this school can easily handle unusual or non-routine problems 
that may come up. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

76. 

The staff of this school is very supportive of each other in their attempts to 
try new techniques or methods. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

77. 

The staff at this school is very interested in trying new teaching techniques 
or curriculum material. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

79. 

The staff at this school is not very interested in promoting their own profes¬ 
sional development. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

82. 

Supplies and equipment are rarely available when needed. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

87. 

When changes are made at this school, the faculty adjusts very slowly. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

80. 

The staff of this school engages in peer observations and peer study groups 
to improve their own instruction and try new techniques. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

15. 

This school seems to be more effective than other schools in our district 
in obtaining adequate resources to support the educational program. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

39. 

Our school is not very effective in gaining community support for our 
programs. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

57. 

This school uses standard curriculum material and does not generally 
seek out new or updated material on a systematic basis. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

27. 

This school staff works together to jointly write grants or requests to secure 
resources from outside agencies. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

45. 

This school has activities to help us keep in touch with the wants and 
desires of the community. 
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Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair 1: School A and School B 
Pair 2: School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 

IV. Scale: STAFF MORALE Staff Member's View of Himself or Herself 

The degree to which the teacher feels the work conditions and sen 'ices are adequate . the personnel 
policies and practices are reasonable, and relationships among staff are harmonious. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

23. 

Administrative policies are available to the faculty in printed form. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

40.. 

The social contact between students and faculty is friendly. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

78. 

I have a lot of very good friends at this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

59. 

Faculty members are friendly to one another. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

7. 

The workload is adequately balanced among the faculty members of this 
school. 

SD 

ND 

SD 

1. 

The principal is concerned with faculty working conditions. 

SD 

ND 

SD 

35. 

There are sufficient social activities for the faculty. 

SD 

ND 

SD 

63. 

The building administrators encourage suggestions from the faculty. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

18. 

There are open lines of communication between faculty and the building 
administrators. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

31. 

There is general faculty confidence in the building administrators. 


V. Scale: STAFF COMMITMENT Staff Member s View of Himself or Herself 

The staffs acceptance of the organization s values , willingness to exert effort on behalf of the organi¬ 
zation, and the desire to remain an employee of the organization . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

42. 

Teachers at this school are not very loyal to the school and staff. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

49. 

Most of my interests lie outside my job at school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

62. 

I am not satisfied with the goals and objectives emphasized by this school. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

37. 

If offered a better salary I would move to another school. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

72. 

I tend to identify with this school and strongly support it when it is attacked. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

10. 

I am not proud of this school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

43. 

I believe in the goals and objectives of this school. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

26. 

I would leave this school for any other. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

33. 

I tell my friends that I will stay in this school for many years to come. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

53. 

Unlike this school, I would like to work in a school that holds the same 
values as I do. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

60. 

The values of this school are inconsistent with my own values. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

19. 

This school is an excellent organization. 


SD. SiHnifK-.mt iliftm mc lH*tNU*cn .ivrr.ixc stores o| juiieil mIiooK .ui.iUv.v ( >| v.iu.uuc. tonlr.isi of paired rorflk tents ;\\ pof M)- No iliflmrnr .it p • ill 
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VI. Scale: STAFF JOB SATISFACTION - Staff Member’s View of Himself/Herself 

K.\ 

The degree to which teachers have a positive effective orientation toward employment by the organi¬ 
zation; the degree to which the teacher likes his or her job. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

30. 

[ am not satisfied with the amount of money I make. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

34. 

I am satisfied with the fringe benefits in this school district. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

14. 

This job gives me professional satisfaction. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

22. 

I am satisfied with the amount of work I am expected to do. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

38. 

I am satisfied with the trust I have in building administrators. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

62. 

I am not satisfied with the goals and objectives emphasized by this school. 

SD 

SD 

ND 

75. 

I enjoy my school work very much. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

47. 

I am satisfied with the professional competence and leadership of my 
building administrator. 

SD 

SD 

SD 

56. 

I am satisfied with the opportunities provided to discuss problems w'ith 
building administrators. 


PARENTS 


I. Scale: MAINTENANCE Parents’Perception 

7 he parents' perception of the school's ability to create and maintain the school's motivational and 
value structure. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

17. 

Students at my child’s school trust the teachers. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

25. 

The staff at my child’s school really care about him/her. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

27. 

I know many of the staff and parents at my child’s school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

4. 

If I could, I would send my child to another school. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

11. 

Teachers at my child’s school are not very loyal to the school and staff. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

15. 

Parents at my child’s school are very loyal to the school and staff. 

SD 

ND 

ND 

16. 

MOvSt of my child’s inteu..'*s lie outside the school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

26. 

I tend to identify with my child’s school and strongly support it when it 





is attacked. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

28. 

Parents feel pride in my child’s school and in its students. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

2. 

I am satisfied with my child's school. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

7. 

My child’s school is highly respected. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

24. 

My child’s school is not a very good school. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

29. 

There is a “we” spirit in my child’s school. 


Sl)- Significant diffcrcntc between avenge scores of paired schools, analysis of variance, contrast of paired coefficients at p < CM Nl> No diflerence at p (M 
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Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair 1: School A and School B 
Pair 2: School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 


II. Scale: SCHOOL ADAPTATION Parents’ Perception 

Ihe parents' perception of the school's ability to deal successfully with the parents , the community and 
external change . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

8. 

In spite of limited financial resources, my child’s schcx)l is able to get the 
money and equipment needed to conduct an effective educational program. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

3. 

My child’s school rarely knows about community problems which might 
affect the school. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

6. 

The curriculum in my child’s school accurately reflects the wishes of the 
community. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

22. 

My child’s school seems especially effective in adopting new and innovative 
instructional techniques. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

23. 

The staff at my child’s school are not well informed about educational issues 
that could affect their work. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

33. 

My child’s school seems to be very innovative in comparison to other schools 

ND 

ND 

SD 

13. 

My child’s school is effective in gaining community support for its programs. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

14. 

My child’s school has activities to help keep it in touch with the wants and 
desires of the community. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

21. 

Teachers at my child’s school respect parents and attempt to work with them 
whenever possible. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

30. 

My child's school is effective in handling unexpected situations. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

10. 

My child’s school seems to be less effective than the other schools in our 


district in obtaining adequate resources to support the educational program. 


M). siKnifk.un difkTnuc Ix-twccn avenue Mores of paired m IiooK analysis of variante. contrast of paired eoeflkienls at p < 01. \|) No difference at p * .01. 
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Comparison of Paired Schools On Individual Questions 
Comparisons 

Pair Is School A and School B 
Pair 2s School C and School D 
Pair 3: School E and School F 

HI. GOAL ATTAINMENT Parents’ Perception 

Ike parents' perception of the school's ability to define objectives , mobilize resources, and achieve 
desired ends . 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

18. 

The quality of teaching my child receives is high. 

ND 

ND 

ND 

39. 

Student progress is accurately monitored at my child's school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

1 . 

Student achievement is rewarded in my child’s school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

5. 

Student creativity is encouraged and rewarded in my child’s school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

9. 

The development of student self-confidence is stressed at my child’s school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

12. 

Teachers at my child’s school are trying very hard to promote student 
achievement. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

19. 

In my child’s school, all students are treated with respect — even those from 
poor backgrounds or those of limited intellectual ability. 

ND 

SD 

ND 

35. 

My child’s school has high expectations. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

20. 

My child’s school has a clear mission. 

SO 

ND 

SD 

37. 

Interruptions of school are limited at my child's school. 


IV. Scale: SCHOOL INTEGRATION Parents’Perception 

The degree to which work conditions and services are adequate * the personnel policies and practices 
are reasonable, and staff relationships among staff are harmonious. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


ND 

ND 

ND 

32. 

The workload is adequately balanced among the faculty members of this 
school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

31. 

The principal is concerned with faculty working conditions. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

36. 

There are open lines of communication between faculty and the building 
administrators. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

38. 

Administrative policies are available to the faculty in printed form. 

ND 

SD 

SD 

40. 

There is general faculty confidence in the building administrators. 


SI)- Significant UitTcrvnic Ixtwccn average scores of paired si hook, analysis ol variance, contrast <>l paired coefficients at p < .01. Nl>: No difference at p < .01. 
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V. Scale: PRINCIPAL BEHAVIOR 


Parents’ Perception 


The parents' perception of the degree to which the principal activity engages in specific behaviors that 
helps create and maintain the school's motivational and value structure; deal successfully with the 
parents . the community , and external change; define objectives . mobilize resources , and achieve 
desired ends; and, organize , coordinate ; unify the various school tasks necessary for achieve¬ 

ment. 


1 

2 

3 

Q 


SD 

ND 

SD 

42. 

Show concern about students. 

SD 

ND 

SD 

47. 

Represent the school in a positive manner. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

49. 

Involve parents in school activities. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

51. 

Maintain a good public relations program. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

53. 

Trust and support others. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

41. 

Understand the desires and needs of parents. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

43. 

Demonstrate effective interpersonal skills. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

44. 

Promote discussion of issues, problems, and recommendations pertaining 
to the school. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

45. 

Write concisely and correctly when communicating with parents. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

46. 

Explain the school’s mission to the community and solicit support. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

48. 

Set and communicate school goals to parents. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

50. 

Support and develop professional standards. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

52. 

Establish effective parent-school organizations. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

54. 

Share decision making with parents when appropriate. 

ND 

ND 

SD 

55. 

Promote school spirit and morale. 


SI) SiKmCii.ml dilfcrcmo iK'luccn scores of p.urod m hoots. .mutysis «f v,iri,iruv. contrast of paired tmllk ienls ai p < .01 Nl): No dilfercna* al p < 01 
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Appendix C 


Table C-l. Parents - All Schools - “Always + Usually Agree” 
Commonalities Between Paired Schools. Parents' view. 
Paired Schools: (A & B), (C & D) and (E, F & G). 


Commonalities Between Paired 
Schools: Parents’ View 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

All 


R 

R 

R 

R 

N 

N 

N 


In spite of limited financial 
resources, my child’s school is 
able to get the money and 
equipment needed to conduct an 
effective educational program. 

57% 

59% 

50% 

55% 

85% 

85% 

81% 

72% 

The quality of teaching my child 
receives is high. 

72% 

63% 

73% 

81% 

86% 

77% 

92% 

79% 

Student progress is accurately 
monitored at my child's school. 

62% 

72% 

72% 

76% 

79% 

73% 

88% 

77% 

The workload is adequately 
balanced among the faculty 
members of this school. 

67% 

71% 

74% 

80% 

86% 

85% 

96% 

83% 

Teachers at my child's school 
are not very loyal to the school 
and staff. 

13% 

18% 

30% 

12% 

5 % 

6% 

5% 

10% 

My child's school is not a very 
good school. 

24% 

11% 

33% 

1% 

3% 

7% 

.6% 

8% 

The staff at my child’s school 
really care about him/ner. 

75% 

68% 

62% 

73% 

86% 

72% 

90% 

78% 

I know many of the staff and 
parents at my child's school. 

71%. 

78% 

78% 

75% 

87% 

83% 

80% 

80% 

Number of Responding Parents 

48 

117 

40 

72 

95 

101 

159 

632 


K - Kura I N=Non-rural 
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Table C-2. Parents - All Schools - “Always + Usually Agree” 

Commonalities and Differences between paired schools as viewed by the parents. 
Paired Schools: (A & B), (C & D) and (E, F & G). 


Commonalities and 

Differences * Be tween Paired 
Schools: Parents’ View 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

All 


R 

R 

R 

R 

N 

N 

N 


My child’s school has 



* 

* 





high expectations. 

49% 

52% 

54% 

75% 

88% 

93% 

90% 

76% 

My child’s school has 





* 

* 



a clear mission. 

53% 

51% 

55% 

65% 

87% 

62% 

87% 

70% 

Student achievement 





* 

* 



is rewarded in my child’s school. 

85% 

78% 

75% 

90% 

91% 

78% 

90% 

85% 

Student creativity is 





* 

* 



encouraged and 

rewarded in my child’s school. 

70% 

62% 

73% 

85% 

93% 

74% 

87% 

79% 

The development of 





* 

* 



student self-confidence is 
stressed in my child’s school. 

58% 

56% 

50% 

70% 

81% 

65% 

85% 

70% 

Teachers at my child’s school are 





* 

* 



trying very hard to promote 
student achievement. 

75% 

7 Wo 

83% 

90% 

92% 

81% 

94% 

86% 

In my child’s school, all 
students are treated with 





* 

* 



respect - even those from poor 
backgrounds or those of 
limited intellectual ability. 

57% 

61% 

60% 

70% 

81% 

48% 

82% 

68% 

Number of Responding Parents 

48 

117 

40 

72 

95 

101 

159 

632 


• Difference between Paired Schools at p < .01. 
R - Rural N=Non-rural 
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Table C-3. Students’ View of the School and of Themselves 
Percentage of Responding Students to “Always + Usually Agree” 
Paired Schools: (A & B), (C & D), (E, F & G) 


Students 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

All 


R 

R 

R 

R 

N 

N 

N 


Students in this school are 
highly respected. 

65% 

81% 

63% 

81% 

70% 

62% 

85% 

73% 

Students like to be in this school. 

62% 

80% 

55% 

75% 

68% 

73% 

77% 

72% 

Students learn more at other 
schools. 

28% 

26% 

32% 

16% 

10% 

14% 

11% 

17% 

Students at this school are very 
proud of the school. 

62% 

80% 

37% 

79% 

79% 

77% 

83% 

75% 

I enjoy my school work very much. 

62% 

69% 

58% 

59% 

43% 

53% 

70% 

59% 

I would quit school if I could. 

30% 

14% 

34% 

24% 

13% 

8% 

7% 

15% 

Students in this school respect 
the teachers. 

65% 

83% 

50% 

80% 

73% 

74% 

92% 

77% 

School is a waste of time for me. 

23% 

17% 

23% 

21% 

13% 

14% 

6% 

14% 

Students in this school want 
to do well. 

80% 

91% 

58% 

79% 

80% 

87% 

93% 

84% 

This school expects me to 
work hard. 

93% 

94% 

90% 

91% 

91% 

98% 

98% 

94% 

School is an interesting place 
and I enjoy it. 

63% 

63% 

45% 

66% 

34% 

51% 

75% 

63% 

Number of Responding Students 

80 

80 

38 

1 76 

120 

139 

137 

670 


R = Rural N = Nonrural 
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Table C~4. Teachers’ View of the School 

Percentage of Responding Teachers to “Strongly Agree + Agree” 
Paired Schools: (A & B), (C & D), (E, F & G) 


Teachers 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

All 


R 

R 

R 

R 

N 

N 

N 


Students were soundly prepared 
in the previous grade. 

63% 

77% 

23% 

89% 

92% 

91% 

100% 

76%. 

The staff work well together. 

63% 

88% 

31% 

89% 

100% 

100% 

91% 

81% 

The climate at this school is poor. 

63% 

0% 

54% 

0% 

0% 

9% 

0% 

16 % 

The communications in this 
school are good. 

13% 

88% 

31% 

100% 

100% 

82% 

91% 

74% 

Administrators and teachers 
work together. 

0% 

82% 

31% 

89% 

100% 

82% 

100% 

72% 

This school seems to be more 
effective than other schools in 
our district in obtaining adequate 
resources. 

50% 

6% 

39% 

0% 

0% 

9 o 

0% 

13% 

This school is an excellent 
organization. 

13% 

88% 

31% 

89% 

100% 

82% 

100% 

74% 

I would leave this school for 
any other. 

75% 

0% 

31% 

0% 

8% 

9% 

0% 

15% 

I tend to identify with this school 
and strongly support it when 
it is attacked. 

38% 

82% 

46% 

78% 

100% 

91% 

100% 

78% 

I enjoy my school work very 
much. 

63% 

100 

62% 

89% 

92% 

91% 

91% 

85% 

1 am satisfied with the amount 
of money I make. 

38% 

53% 

46% 

78% 

85% 

55% 

64% 

60% 

Number of Responding Teachers 

8 

17 

13 

9 

13 

11 

11 

82 


R - Rural N = Nonrural 



C:4 
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West Virginia Education Fund 
Organization Background 


The West Virginia Education Fund is distinguished as the nation’s first statewide education fund, founded in 1983 
as a catalyst for private sector involvement in public school improvement. Its programs share a single focus: to assure 
that quality public school education is available to all children in West Virginia. 

The West Virginia Education Fund accomplishes its mission by promoting cooperation and communication be¬ 
tween the public schools and private sector, recognizing and encouraging excellence and innovation in teaching and 
the learning process, providing students and teachers with a realistic picture of the world of work and better under¬ 
standing of the preparation needed for employment and providing understanding and data regarding critical educa¬ 
tion issues in West Virginia. 

Because of its widely diverse and successful programs, the Education Fund is uniquely positioned to provide 
leadership in planning and carrying out systemic education reform initiatives. The West Virginia Business and 
Education Alliance, an affiliate of the national Business Roundtable, has provided training, networking, recognition 
and awards for Local School Improvement Councils. Additionally, the Alliance funded a study which examined West 
Virginia’s progress toward the state education goals. The Alliance is currently studying what our state's employers 
and institutions of higher education believe high school graduates should know and be able to do when they graduate 
from high school in order to make a successful transition to either post-graduation option. 

Over 90 percent of the schools in the state are currently linked with business or community organizations as 
partners. The Partnerships in Education Program was initiated by the Fund and is nurtured on a continuing basis 
through training, shared examples and guidance. The goal of the program is to develop a mutually beneficial relation¬ 
ship and develop partnership goals set collectively by the business and school. 

The Education Policy Research Institute at the Fund provides in-depth data on public education issues and is 
viewed as an unbiased, reliable source of information to be used in planning and decision making. The program 
officer has made presentations to legislative leadership and to legislative education oversight committees, conducted 
training sessions for county boards of education and spoken to many civic organizations on published studies. Re¬ 
search projects to date have investigated equitable school funding and effective elementary schools. 

Read Aloud West Virginia, a volunteer program designed to develop lifetime readers by instilling a love of 
reading in children, is establishing county organizations to support Read Aloud activities in each of the 55 counties. 
Training and materials are provided for members of these county groups. 

Teacher confidence in the Education Fund has been developed over the years through the Minigrants for Class¬ 
room Projects Program. Minigrants are small, competitive grants awarded to teachers in support of their innovative 
projects that directly involve and affect students and for valuable, often long-cherished ideas for which no public 
funds are available. “Day-On-Campus” funding, for elementary and middle school student tours of college cam¬ 
puses, has contributed to awareness of higher education opportunities in West Virginia. Other elements of the College 
Bound Program include a scholarship directory and a computerized college catalog for students. The emphasis of 
this program is to increase the level of college attendance in West Virginia. 

The Education Fund’s efforts are financed through contributions from business and industry, individuals and 
foundations. 
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